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THE NEW CHAPEL AT MT. HERMON SCHOOL 
The Present to Mr. Moody on His Sirtieth Birthday 


HIS chapel was erected by the united contributions of Christian friends in Great Britain and the United 
States for the glory of God and to be a perpetual witness to their unity in the service of Christ.—In- 


scription on bronze tablet in the chapel. 
If you wish to see a monument of D. L. Moody, look around you in Northfield, look around you at Mt. 


Hermon; nay, look around the world.—Rer. F. B. Meyer. 
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The Business Outlook 


With the approach of the fall the general 
trade situation becomes stronger in spite of 
the fact that the midsummer witnessed the 
most active business in years. All parts of 
the country report most satisfactory condi- 
tions, and the outlook for all branches of trade 
and industry is exceedingly promising. Pro- 
duction in manufacturing lines is at the maxi- 
mum, likewise consumption, and the level of 
prices is the highest in years and still rising. 

Cereals are stronger, and the phenomenal 
strength in iron and steel has been augmented, 
if anything. The scarcity of iron and steel 
products is becoming really serious, and the 
prices, already very high by comparison, are 
likely to witness a farther advance. 

The cotton goods market maintains its pre- 
vious strength, and woolen goods are in active 
demand. Boots and shoes are active at the 
advance, and hides and leather are very firm. 
Lumber is active and strong in price, as are 
also all building materials. 

The stock market has ruled more active, and 
security values have risen quite a little. The 
consensus of opinon seems to be that the ex- 
pected fall boom in the stock market is on and 
that prices will be carried to a much higher 
level. In Boston the copper shares are stronger 
and the prospect promising for a resumption 
of the bull movement in these sbares. 





In and Around Boston 


Mr. Johnson's Funeral 

The funeral services of Mr. Samuel John- 
son were held at noon Wednesday, Aug. 16, 
in the Old South Church, Boston. President 
Tucker of Dartmouth officiated in the absence 
in Scotland of the pastor, Dr. G. A. Gordon, 
who sent two cablegrams of sympathy. The 
church was filled with business and profes- 
sional men and their families, persons in all 
walks of life coming to pay their tribute of 
regard and affection for one who by his un- 
affected kindness had won a great host of 
personal friends. Many came from other 
towns and cities. Large delegations were 
present from the business and benevolent or. 
ganizations of which Mr. Johnson had been 
an officer. The services were simple, consist- 
ing of the singing of some of Mr. Johnson’s 
favorite hymns by the choir, the reading of 
the Scriptures and prayer. 


The Gospel Through Flowers 

You would doubtless be welcome on the 
flower mission afternoon at the rooms of the 
W. C. T. U. on the first floor of the Congrega- 
tional House, but, considering the preoccupa- 
tion of that day (Saturday), you will not be 
surprised to find your path strewn with beau- 
tiful blossoms after you enter the door, and 
the air a concentrated sweetness long beforethe 
threshold is crossed. But this is no uncom- 
mon experience to the faithful workers who 
find happiness in standing in the background 
of this pleasure giving mission, while to young 
and old all over the city the fresh flowers from, 
say, fifty or more different places in Massa- 
chusetts go showering forth with discriminat- 
ing care throughout the precincts of Boston. 
To the express companies, also, who do their 
part free within a circle of 100 miles of the 
city, thanks aredue. From this headquarters, 
where a half-dozen energetic workers are re- 
quired to handle the contents of arriving boxes, 
the bouquets go off in quotas to hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, missions, homes, etc., to be further 
handed around to individuals whom they will 
cheer. On a recent Saturday afternoon the 
highest mark thus far was reached, when 
4,514 bouquets were carefully scattered to the 
four corners of Boston. When it is remem- 
bered that to each bunch of flowersa Scripture 
passage is attached with ‘‘the white ribbon,”’ 
the detail of the work of arrangement will be 
still further realized. For sixteen seasons, 
while the great, unthinking mass goes rushing 
out of the city for a quiet half-holiday on 
melting Saturday afternoons, this engaging 
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mission has worked its quiet, sweet influence 
ina way which cannot be estimated, but which 
is scoring on an unseen roll of honor. 

Any and all may share in this opportunity 
by sending flowers, fruit or berries in ordi- 
nary sized packages addressed ‘“ Flower 
Mission,” 14 Beacon Street. The Adams, 
American and National Express Companies 
will deliver them free within the limits 
above mentioned. 


Last Sunday's Preachers 

Among the preachers of last Sunday were 
the following: The Old South congregation 
heard Dr. J. W. Churchill of Andover Semi- 
nary in the morning. Dr. F. D. W. Talmage 
was heard again by Park Street. Phillips 
Church, South Boston, listened to its own 
pastor, Rev. C. A. Dinsmore, in a union serv- 
ice at the St. John’s Methodist Church. 
Berkeley Temple’s pulpit was occupied morn- 
ing and evening by Rev. A. B. Bassett of 
Ware. In Dorchester Pilgrim united with 
Stoughton Street Baptist Church and heard 
Dr. J. H. Mason of Batavia; Second had as 
preacher Rev. F. H. Means, and Romsey Street 
Chapel had Miss Whittier. Boylston of 
Jamaica Plain listened to Rev. S. S. Mat- 
thews of Danielsonville, Ct. Highland, Rox- 
bury, heard Dr. E. L. Heuse of Attleboro, 
with a union prayer meeting in the evening; 
Walnut Avenue heard Dr. Plumb, the pastor, 
in the morning and Rev. A. H. Purdy, the 
assistant pastor, in the evening. In Chelsea 
Dr. W. 8S. Alexander of Cambridge preached 
twice for the united congregations of Central 
and First, and Dr. A. E. Dunning for Third. 
Baker Church of East Bbston listened again 
to Rev. F. M. Whitlock of Indianapolis. In 
Watertown Rev. G. A. Tewksbury of Concord 
preached. In Somerville Franklin Street 
heard Rev. A. J. Smith of Savannah, Ga., 
Broadway heard Rev. W. P. Landers, and 
Highland listened to Rev. Thomas Atkinson. 
Bethany Church, Quincy, had as preacher 
Rey. Archibald McCord of Keene, N. H., and 
First, Malden, had Rev. C. M. Melden of At- 
lanta, Ga. Rev. J. B. Lee of Bloomfield, 
N. J., preached in Auburndale. Rey. C. R. 
Bliss supplied the Wakefield church. 
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Financial 


Cc M 


ATCHISON. 


Our weekly market letter, now 
roe. for delivery, is devoted to 
nancial Situation, Atchison, 
Treckign Rapid Transit, Chesa- 
peane & Obio and U.S. Oil. A 
copy will be mailed upon appl'- 
cation and we respectfully salicit 
a share of your patronage. 








INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin, 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 


Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal, 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 


& Cc 
DEFAULTED SECURITIES. 


The holders of Town, vy Bs ounty or other bonds 
which are in default or of ks or securities of any 
kind which pay no dividends are invited to call upon 
or address the undersigned company. This company 
will look up any securities and make report without 
charge, and, if in the opinion of the company they are 
collectible, a proposition to collect on an agreed 
charge will be made. Any reasonable reference will 
be furnished All communications confidential. 
Boston Defaulted Securities Co., Room 528, 
Exchange B’ld’g, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS 


State, Country & City indebtedness. Large and 
small amounts paying 6 to 8% interest. Inquiry 
solicited. First class references. 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 
% FIRST | MORTGAGES, GUARANTEED. 


“FARMS ONLY. Secunia = courted. 
W. &, WILLIAMSON, LISBON. NORTH "DAKOTA. 
































Millions use 


Pearline 


Easy Washing 





CARYL COLEMAN, Pres. RUSSELL STURGIS Foor, 
Vice-Pres, 


CHURCH GLASS +» 
DECORATING COMPANY 


American Mosaic Class Windows 
English Stained Class Windows 
made by John Hardman & Co., 
Birmingham and London..... 
Nos. 3, 5 and 7 West 29th Street, Now York. 


CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 


Best quality on earth. Get o 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, te. 


BELLS 


y ane Alloy Church and Schoo! Bells, 
Catalogue. The C.S. BELL CO., Hillebore, 


Handbook No. 19. 


How to Incorporate a Church. 
10 cents a copy. $5.00 a hundred. 
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Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading. not exceeding five lines (cighi 
words to the fine), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





nted. A young woman to do general housework 
and fine sewing. Family of two. Address Box 262, 
West Brookfield, Mass. 


Wanted. A schoolgirl of from 10 to 12 years of 
age to board by a widow lady living in the beautiful 
village of Westford, one minute walk from schools and 
churches. Address Mrs. E. Hardy, Westford, Mass. 


Wanted. By New England woman experienced in 
mental cases, position to care for an insane or elderly 
person. Best references from physicians and families. 
Address M. C., 4 Tremont St., Charlestown, Mass. 


Wanted. An educated woman who can write an in- 
ayy letter and keep records neatly and accurately 
to be corresponding secretary in a Southern autores 
school. State age, education, experience, church mem- 
bership and references. Address “ Atlanta,’ Fairview 
House, Intervale, N. H. 


r Sale, value $10,000, house of 14 rooms, ras, 
bath, ‘furnace, 4 lines of electrics, near Dr. McKenzie’s 
church and Radcliffe College, slate roof, corner lot, 

8,000 feet of land. Make me an offer. W. S. Metcalf, 154 
fit Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Manuscripts designed for publication, read and ad- 
vice given by experienced writer. Assistance furnished 
in placing ae work. Inclose a dollar with 
for services. LF 4 ene neatly and cheaply done. 
Adérees, Literary Bureau, 316 Union Street, Springfield, 


Chaperon. A lady who has lived abroad and is famil- 
lar with foreign travel desires to chaperon one or more 
young girls who wish to spend some time in Europe for 
parpaess of study or of travel. References riven and 

uired. Address, with fuli particulars, H. T. C., care 
of he Congregatic onalist. 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER 
qhe Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 








CONTENTS 


CONTRIBUTIONS: 


rhe Ca'l of Congregationalism to Practical 


Summer Siftings 








Educational 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families ; 
advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








NEW YORK 





LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


tion a specialty. Circular gives full particulars. 


NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


FOR CIRLS 
Vassar Prepara- 
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HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF IT? 





ON CRIME 





Your daily newspaper often notes a greater prevalence of 
suicide, and crime in general, during certain kinds of weather. 


THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE WEATHER 








Is the subject of a short article by EDWIN G. DEXTER, which appears in 
APPLETONS’ POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY FOR SEPTEMBER. 








Mr. Dexter, who has made a special study of this subject, believes that a close connection 
can be traced between certain types of weather and certain forms of crime. 














A PRACTICAL 
SUBJECT 





FOR YOU. 


Educational 


THEOLOGICAL 








The 
Milk Supply 


of Cities. 


By H. W. CONN, 
Professor of Biology, Wesleyan University, 
IN 


APPLETONS’ 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR SEPTEMBER. 











. For Gospel Meetings, Sunday Schools, etc. 


Music Edition, $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cents, by mail. 
NEW YORK. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


CHICAGO. 











CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
66th Year Opens 


HARTFOR D September 29, 1899. 
Advantares | MEOLOCICAL 
SEMINARY, 


for College Graduates. 
Full information on applt- 
cation to Martford, Conn. 
Professor Jacobus. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Mass. 


The next Seminary Year begins Sept. 20. In order 
that students may have opportunity to attend the meet- 
ings of the International Congregational Council (Sept. 
20-28), lectures will not begin until Sept. 29. For cata- 
logue and information address 

PROFESSOR CHARLES C. TORREY. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


67th year opens Sept.19. Strong Courses with Special 
Advantages in the-College and conservatory of Musie. 
Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Sece’y, Oberlin, Ohio. 





Educational 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, WEST LEBANON. 


New Hampshire Military Academy 


frepages for Government Academies and Colleges. 


Commercial Course. 


Ful 
Mavor B. F. HYATT, A. M., Principal. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN, 


Meriden, N. H. N Buildings. 
facilities. Delightful surroundings. 

courses of study. 
for the best colleges. 
Music. 


Send for catalogue. 
. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal. 
Rev. F. E. CLARK, D. D., Pres. Board of Trustees. 


Increased 
Four years’ 
Young men and women fitted 
Elocution, Physical Training, 
Students of limited means received on the 
+2100 a year plan.” Fall term begins Sept. 13, 1899. 








Tilten Seminary. College Preparatory, Music, Art, 
Opens Sept. 5. 
Send for catalogue to Go. L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Prin. 


Elocution. 12 Teachers. $200 a year. 








OHIO 





NEW YORK, NEWBURGH. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


34th year. Academic, Advanced and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Diplomas given in each. Certifi- 
cate admits to Vassarand Wellesley. Special Courses 
in Art, Literature and Music. 





NEW YORK, CLAVERACK. 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


of high e@ for boys and 
and beautifully located in the 
udson River Valley. Conservatory of Music, Art 
and Elocution. Terms moderate. For catalogues 
address Rev. A. H. FLACK, A. M., Principal, 
Claverack, N. Y. 


A Classical Semi 
irls. Healthfull 





, OHIO, CLEVELAND. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
includes :— 
Adelbert College (for Men), 
College for Women, 
Graduate School, 
Medical School, 
Law School, 
Dental School, 


Property of $3,000,000 is devoted to the education of 


800 students through a faculty of 125 members. 
Full information gladly furnished. 3 
CHARLES F. THWING, President. 


NEw YORK, NEw YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 

The next Term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
1899, 

The Faculty will meet to receive applicants for 
admission at 9.30 A.M., in the President’s room. 





Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 


The opening address will be delivered in the 
Adams Chapel, Thursday, Sept. 28, at 4 P.M., by 
Rev. THOMAS 8. HASTINGS, D.D., LL. D. 

E. M. KInGsuLey, Recorder. 
New YORK, Aug. 12, 1899. ~ 








VERMONT 





VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. Fifty-sixth year. Classical 
and Liberal Courses. Preparation for the best col- 
leges and scientific schools. Thorough training in 
the essentials of a practical education. Expenses 
very low in comparison with privileges afforded. 
Healthful location. Sanitary conditions above criti- 
cism. Most modern and complete facilities for the 
»rofitable study of ali the branches in its courses. 
ine Library, Cabinets, Laboratories, Art Studio— 
all recently pony enlarged and pmareves. The 
best appliances and ?nstruction for training in Com- 
mercial Branches and in Business Methods and Prac- 
tice. For —— and information address, 
D. Y. COMSTOCK, M. A., Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA 








PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


uh HRRY YAN Loe 


, 
38th Year begins Sept. 13, 
‘4 Military School of the highest 
° Rn Mat fan Dept. 
ivil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts, 
Thorough Preparatory Gonsena. 
Infantry, Artillery, Cavairy. 
Catalogues of 
Col. O: E. HYATT, President. 
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Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 








MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. Prepares for any col- 


lege or scient fic school. Individual instruction. 
137th year begins Sept. 13,1899. PERLEY L. HORNE. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY, 
Mo » Mase. 96th year. Fits for all Colleges 
and Scientific Schools. Three courses. Nine teachers. 
Address JAMES F. BUTTERWORTH. A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 
Gre Mass. Boys’ School. Founded 1793. 
Fits lor all Colleges and Technical Schools. Terms 
$400. ddress, H. H. C. BINGHAM, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL. Charming snd healthful loca- 


Experienced instruct- 
ors. Cultured home a lassical and scien- 
tific courses. Coavenient for day pupils from Buston 
and suburbs, Send for circular to 

H. PILLSBURY, Waban, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEM For Young Ladies, 


Andever, Mass. 
The 71st year papens Sept.14. Three Seminary 
and a College ping | Course. Twenty acres lawn and 
grove. Four new $100 scholarships. Annual expenses 
#400. Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. 
address SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEAN, 





MASSACHUSETTS, WARAN (NEWTON). 


WINDSOR HALL SCHOOL For GirLs. 


Preparation for any college. Special courses. 
Dr. CHARLES H. CI LARK, Waban (Newton), | Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, wi ppc ok 


CHOOL FOR BOYS 
Fits for college. 


Courses | 


For circulars, | 


Educational 











The nearness of Lasell to 


Boston affords abundant 





opportunity for pleasant 


and profitable excursions. 















In his ** Sesame and Lilies,’ Ruskin set 
forth an ideal of womanhood which 
has remained the despair of educators. 
Happy, healthy, helpful women, modest, 
responsive, and sympathetic —that is 
Ruskin’sideal. In general no individual 
or institution can hope to achieve this 
standard, but there is at Auburndale, in 
Massachusetts, a shrine where the ideal 
shines. 

Laseil aims at training happy, healthy, 
helpfal women. appy women its girls 
can hardly help becoming, 
for asell has the very 
breath of maepinees, and 
three years of being happy 
makes the habit permanent. 
* Its girls are healthy, too. 
“T can always tell a Lasell 
girl when I see her” once 
saida clever Boston society 
woman, “by her graceful 
walk, good color, alert 
mind, and charm of man- 
er.”’ Of course Lasell girls 
are healthy: they live in a cheery, 
breezy place, near tennis-courts 4 


NORUMBEGA TOWER. 


basket-ball standards, and with 
beautiful Charles River close at hand, 
stretching splendid canoe-courses be: 
tween its historic banks. 

The girls of Lasell grow into helpful 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women, 


Auburndale, Mass. (ten miles from Boston). 


women; for the spirit of deft-hande: 
service and prudent direction of house 
hold matters lives in the Hall and makes 
part of the deliberate course of raining. 

After all, perhaps the highest test © 
helpfulness comes in sympathetic 
derstanding. Here we are reminded of 
the wise distinction Ruskin made be 
tween the intellectual training men 
should bave and that which women 
should have. Men, he said, should be 
trained for mastery of principles and 
details; women for less exact but mor: 
responsive prey That is the 
conception Lasell has held in mind. It 
has tried to fit girls for helpful, com 
panionable lives; to make them not pri 
marily philologists nor biologists, math 
ematicians nor classicists, but respon 
sive, alert-minded women, to brighten 
and sweeten lives and homes. 

Under such conditions students do not 
merely learn, they absorb knowledge; 
it does not reach their memories alone, 
but their imaginations, and reacts in 
« gene ter. 

a expense for school year, 8500 

For illustrated catalogue address (men 
tioning aed ag stg td ALIST 

. BRAGDON, Principal. 

Places are ow being taken for the 
year beginning September, 1899. 


A visit to Concord, Salem, 
j | Bunker Hill, or Plymouth 
| is a lesson in history; a 
walk to Norumbega Tower, 
which is near, suggests the 
question as to the early 
settlement of America, A 


| | ride to a pottery, to awell 
stocked aquarium, or to 
Hunnewell’s Gardens, 
gives a lively object-lesson. 
The Art and other Muse- 
ums of Boston and Cam- 




















Wellesley ett: |] ridge are very helpful in 
ms £500. Boys under | " 
twelve $350. newpenmaae? instruction. Careful atten- their varied departments, THE OLD WESTON BRIDGE. 
tion given to good morals and to Rhy. sical development. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. MASSACHUSETTS CONNECTICUT 


State Normal School, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Especial attention is called to the new two years’ 
course of Household Arts. Examinations June 22, 23, 
Sept. 12, 13, 1899. For catalogues address 


HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS 


Natick, Mass. Near Wellesley and Boston. Certificate 
admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced work. 
Preparation fer Kindergarten Normal Classes. Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. [llust:ated catalogue. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1808. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899. 


Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


65th year begins Sept. 13, '99. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds, Christian home influences. For 
ciroujar and views address the president, 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Finely equipped with Studio, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Tank, Scientific Cooking Rooms and Laboratory; pos- 
sessing all the comforts and elegancies of a first-class 
home, with a beautiful dining-room, superior table and 
service; situated in one of the most delightful suburbs 
of Boston, within easy access to the best concerts, lec- 
tures, and other advantages of a large and refined city; 
employing a large and competent board of instructors. 

Send early for catalogue. Students are now register- 
ing for next fall. Choice of room is in the order of 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


application. Address 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEM Ashburnham, Mass. An En- 


dowed ye for both 

es. Located among the hills of Northern Mass. 
Certificate admits to be-tcolleges. New buildings, large 
mnasium. Modern labcratories. Excellent advan- 
esininusic. #200 a year. H.8. COWRLL, A. M., Prin. 





MAB8SACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall Schoo! 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherile:s girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


we 


MASSACABUSEITS, SPRINGFIELD. 


A NORMAL COLLECE 


‘For Sepining Religious Teachers — men and 
women. Specia F preparation for Bible school, Primary, 
Normal and Field Superintendents Pastors’ Assistants, 
Officers in Charitable and Reformatory Institutions, 
City, Home and Fcreign Missionaries. egalar course 
two years. Third year for post-graduate work. Shorter 
courses of one year or one term for those unable to 
enter the preceding. Catalogue on application. BIBLE 
NORMAL COLLE iE, S = ass. Rev. PHILIP 
8. Moxon, D. D., President. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


SCHOOL OF HOUSEKEEPING, 


Courses for employers in Housekeeping and Do 
mestic Sci Resident and day pupils. Term 
begins Oct. 1. Also five months’ training in house- 
work for employés given in exchange for service. 
Send for circulars to Women’s E. & I. Union, 264 
Boylston St., Boston. Mass. 








CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 
FAIRFIELD ACADEMY 


HOME sCHOOL FOR BOYS 
F. H. BREWER, Prin. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


'ACADEMY AND HOME £98.,..9.8 


| Academy 74th year; Home 20th. oted for HN 
mental, moral and physical development of pupils. 
| Thorough teaching. Genuine and beautiful home. Un 
| surpassed healthfulness. References. J. H. Root, Prin. 





10 Boys 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Conn. 28th year. Primary, Academic, 
and College ake ot gee J Courses. Music, Art, and the 
Lang Seago areful attention to morals and manners. 
New b By steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE, 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college, or scientific school, ac- 
cording to Yale and Harvard standards. Ten 
regular instructors. The school was opened in 
1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged 
accommodations were immediately called for 
and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894. Further enlargement has become neces- 
sary and has been recently provided. <A lim- 
ited number of scholarships, some of which 
amount to the entire annual fee, are available 
for deserving candidates of slender means who 
can show promise of marked success in their 
studies. Epwakb G. Coy, Head Master. 





MASBSACHUSBTTS, WINCHESTER. 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


HOME SCHOOL NEAR BOSTON 
MISS L. J. nny be roo yo will open a Private Home 
Sch vol for a very lim ood pamber of backward gad ner- 
vous children at WINCHEST 8 
References: Walter Pr 








MAINE 





University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
Poureee. | ee end Sctenee: he te ee woh : 


gee. 
Ghentcal oy ear 


age oe AR Serres Brin. tory Medical; 


A. W. HARRIS, pieubent: Orene, Me. 














NEW JERSEY 





NEw JERSEY, MONTCLAIR. 


g | Md ontclair Military Academy, 
MONTCLAIR, N. F. 

All study hours are under the direction of masters, whe 
lend wise assistance and help boys to acquire the study habit. 
The classes are small, and each boy is made the subject of 
special study. Extensive play grounds and a large gym- 
nasium with a special instructor. Boys are prepared for 
any college or scientific school. Especially cordial relations 
with Princeton University. Catalogue on application te 





J. G. MACVICAR, A.M, Head Master. 
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Features of the Coming Week 


THE PILGRIM SIGHT-SEER IN LEXINGTON AND 
ConcoRD. By George P. Morris. 

Dr. GEORGE ADAM SMITH AT CHAUTAUQUA. 
By Mary B. Fuller. 

Two Days IN A Boy’s SUMMER. By Nathan H. 
Weeks. 

A BROADSIDE OF VERMONT NEWS. 


The New Free Church Catechism 
Third Edition now ready. Handbook Series, 
No. 23. Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies $1.25 postpaid. 


The Congregationalist Services 
39 Services for Sunday evening and other occa- 
sions. 100 copies 60 cts. postpaid. Sample 
set, 15 cts. 














It is interesting to ana- 
lyze the make-up of the 
coming International 
Council, with a view to discovering its 
constituent elements. . The American 
delegates will number about 200, of 
whom, as thus far reported, there are 
134 ministers, fifty-six laymen and three 
women. This is, on the whole, a gratify- 
ing representation of the lay element. 
Of the clergymen, seventeen may be 
classified as educators. As respects the 
delegates from Great Britain, seventy- 
six of the 119 are ministers, thirty-nine 
laymen and four women, a still larger 


The Constitution 
of the Council 


proportion of laity to clergy. Canada’s. 


delegation of twenty-two divides itself 
into fourteen ministers, seven laymen 
and one woman, while in Australia’s 
group of fifteen are nine ministers and 
six laymen. The council as a whole, 
therefore, will not be a clerical assem- 
blage. We rejoice that the lay element 
is so large. 


With regard to the dis- 
- ae tribution of the Ameri- 
can. delegates in States, 
New England, naturally, is at the front 
with sixty-five delegates, Massachusetts 
leading with thirty, Connecticut follow- 
ing with eighteen. New York has 
twenty delegates and Illinois seventeen. 
Twelve States have only one representa- 
tive apiece. A rough classification would 
assign ninety-two delegates to the East- 
ern belt of the country, sixty-five to the 
middle, fourteen to the West and eight- 
een to the South. The official list of the 
delegates, which will be printed in the 
Boston Book, to be published by The 
Congregationalist, impresses one with 
the cosmopolitan character of the as- 
semblage. The United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, Australia, Africa, India, 
Turkey, China, Japan, Micronesia and 
Mexico all have their representatives. 
In the face of such a list as this, he will 
be a bold man who declares that Congre- 
gationalism is a provincial affair. 


tes Many cheering letters are 
ve tee eeuoe arriving at the rooms of 
the American Board from 

friends who have deeply at heart its wel- 
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fare and who long to see the present year 
completed without any debt. They are 
doing their part, too, towards the fulfill- 
ment of their desire. One such letter, 
last week, contained a check for $10,000 
from a “friend of missions toward ex- 
tinguishment of debt.” Special gifts like 
this are the result of faithful seed sowing 
on the part of the secretaries, who all 
through the year are in various ways 
bringing the claims of the work to the at- 
tention of the liberal-minded. Mr. Wish- 
ard’s work in the field is also bear- 
ing perceptible fruit. But despite these 
cheering signs of a revival of giving all 
the friends of our great foreign mission- 
ary society should realize that the next 
fortnight is an extremely critieal period. 
Even a large gift like that alluded to 
does not begin to solve the problem. In- 
deed one great object in the mind of the 
giver was to stimulate other gifts. Un- 
less there is an almost unprecedented 
number of generous gifts the present 
month, which rounds out the fiscal year, 
is likely to close with a balance on the 
wrong side of the ledger. The books are 
usually kept open for a few days in Sep- 
tember. We hope that all who read these 
lines who can do even a little toward 
averting the calamity of a debt will not 
postpone for a day the sending of their 
contribution. What a splendid thing it 
would be to go to Providence unhampered 
by any outstanding obligation, and pre- 
pared to devote all the thought and en- 
ergy of that meeting to planning forward 
movements in the field. You can help to 
secure this desirable end. 


ja az ‘Familiarity breeds con- 
ew Forms for tempt,” said Publius Sy- 
— ee rus, before Christ came 
into the world. Itisatrue saying when 
some of the relations of men to the sym- 
bols which they use to express their 
thought are considered. Words by con- 
stant repetition cease to have their pris- 
tine power to arrest thought. They 
either lose their original content and sig- 
nify nothing vital when heard, or else 
when this is not the case they pall on the 
ear because of their very commonality. 
Dr. James Stalker tells of how much 
profit he derived once from the humble 
wisdom of an elder in his first parisb, 
who, after he had heard Dr. Stalker 
preach on Sin, said, as they walked away 
from the kirk together: “Ay, sin, sin! I 
wish we had another name for that, be- 
cause the word has become so common 
that the thing no longer pierces our con- 
science.” Dr. Stalker frankly admits 
that whatever freshness his sermonic 
product has had since that time has been 
due to the old Highlander’s warning 
against hackneyed religious language. 
Prof. Borden P. Bowne, the eminent met- 
aphysician, enforces another aspect of the 
same truth in the first of a series of arti- 
cles on The Atonement, which Zion’s 
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Herald has begun to print. He unhesi- 
tatingly affirms that the time has come 
for the Christian Church to give up—so 
far as it can—describing the fact of 
Christ’s atonement in language and fig- 
ures of speech that are not understood by 
the men of today. Both familiarity and 
unfamiliarity with symbols often breed 
indifference to the vital facts described. 


It would be a great 
ae gn meri Want help to Sunday school 
m feacher® teachers if they eould 
know what their scholars think of them. 
They can at any rate be certain that 
scholars appreciate the helpful spirit of 
the true teacher and fair recognition of 
their claims to respect. Among a large 
number of replies from pupils to the 
question as to the manner of their favor- 
ite teachers, these were most prominent: 
‘Does not call you down before the class.”’ 
“Does not treat you like a mere child.” 
“Does not make cutting remarks.” ‘Is 
even-tempered, self-controlled.” ‘Is -pa- 
tient when you get embarrassed and en- 
courages you.” “Is pleasant and hon- 
est.” ‘“Appreciates a joke as well as 
other people.” ‘Does not fly at you 
when you make a mistake.” In a single 
sentence the children would say to their 
teachers, “Treat us as courteously as 
you expect us to treat you, and we will 
not only learn what you seek to teach, 
but will try to be what youare and would 
have us be.’”’ That teacher is most suc- 
cessful who can find in his pupil not only 
the mind to absorb his thoughts but a 
mirror to reflect himself. 


i The deputation of the 
st ybped Y Congregational Union of 
vote re England and Wales to 
the Congregational churches of British 
Guiana has just returned to England, 
and from an interview with Rev. William 
Pierce, granted to a representative of the 
London Independent, we gather the fol- 
lowing facts, which are of interest be- 
cause they testify so admirably to the 
customary results of our polity’s work- 
ings wherever it is tried. The churches 
in British Guiana are the offspring of 
the London Missionary Society. On 
principle they are self-supporting, that 
is, they decline to receive state aid as do 
the Wesleyans and the Roman Catholics, 
and this despite poverty caused by de- 
pression in the sugar industry. Never- 
theless, the churches prosper and often 
surpass the endowed churches in mate- 
rial equipment, not to speak of spiritual 
power. Outside of the families of the 
clergymen of these churches there is 
not a single pure white communicant, 
the membership being practically of Cre- 
ole strain. Caste and race distinctions 
are strongly drawn in British Guiana, 
and membership in the Congregational 
churches, which are known to be Creole 
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churches, is a bar to high standing in 
British Guiana society. ‘‘Our Congre- 
gational churches still bear the honor- 
able reproach of being the steadfast 
friends of the slaves and their descend- 
ants,” says Mr. Pierce. But although 
ostracized in British Guiana, the Creole 
when he goes to England is made much 
of, and this fact, together with the good 
government of the British officials, recon- 
ciles the mass of population in the colony 
to the mother country. In this connec- 
tion the observations of our observant 
correspondent in India regarding the in- 
fluence of caste upon missionary en- 
deavor should be read. See page 246. 


We bave been pleased 
Vacations Through +) notice several in- 
Exchange 
stances of exchanges 
between pastors this season, not for a 
single Sunday only, but for the vacation 
period, and involving to some extent the 
acceptance of each other’s pastoral work. 
Thereby health, economy and the wel- 
fare of the respective parishes are often 
promoted, especially if urban conditions 
are exchanged for rural life, or a Western 
for an Eastern field, or a hill top for a 
parish by the shore. When the ministers 
can take their families with them and do- 
mesticate themselves for a month or six 
weeks in the parsonage, the advantages 
of the change are still more obvious. 
This method offers a way of relief for 
churches too poor to give their pastors a 
vacation and at the same time supply the 
pulpit. It sometimes happens in coun- 
try communities, as well as in cities, 
that a church is closed for the Sundays 
of the pastor’s absence, simply on ac- 
count of financial considerations, to the 
detriment of the town and the sorrow of 
some of its members. 





The Law of Liberty 


The council to be held in Boston next 
month will witness greater harmony 
among Congregationalists than they have 
known for many years. When the first 
International Council was held in Lon- 
don, in 1891, many in this country re- 
garded our English brethren with suspi- 
cion because of their attitude concerning 
what were regarded as fundamental doc- 
trines. Opposing parties of American 
Congregationalists openly discussed the 
possibilities of separation from one an- 
other which to some seemed impending. 
One crisis was safely passed in the meet- 
ing of the American Board in 1893, but 
division has been threatened since then 
on other and more vital questions than 
that of probation after death. 

At the present time, however, no party 
in the denomination seeks or apprehends 
disruption. We are not all agreed con- 
cerning the meaning of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. We do not hold the same 
views concerning evolution as related to 
the development of the human race. We 
do not all accept the same definition of 
the atonement. We are not all equally 
positive concerning the nature and dura- 
tion of future rewards and punishments. 
But the disposition to exclude from fel- 
lowship any Congregationalist who seeks 
to follow Christ as his Saviour and Lord 
and to reproduce his life so rarely finds 
expression that it can hardly be said to 
exist. The way is clear for us to con- 
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sider the best methods of working to- 
gether to impress that life on the world. 

In this respect we have passed beyond 
denominational perplexities which con- 
tinue to embarrass our Presbyterian 
brethren. Their condition is frankly de- 
scribed in the Hvangelist by an eminent 
Presbyterian, Principal Grant of Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Can. He says that 
the trouble with that church is that its 
General Assembly has been for several 
years ‘‘ misrepresenting the fundamental 
principles and the real mind, spirit and 
aim of Christ.” The delegates to that 
body have assumed to decide by popular 
vote, for the whole church, profound 
questions of history, science and Biblical 
criticism, to promulgate without notice a 
confession of faith, and to warn those 
who do not agree with their decisions that 
they would better avoid trouble by taking 
themselves out of the church. This proc- 
ess Dr. Grant compares to the use of an 
ax for operations on the eye or the brain. 
He quotes from young men who have de- 
clared that they have ceased to take inter- 
est in the work of the church or its 
extension because they believe it is 
shriveling up into a sect and has no future. 
Itis beyond question that the Presbyterian 
Church is suffering because its represen- 
tative bodies have undertaken to impose 
unreasonable limits to the liberty of its 
leaders. That danger apparently we have 
escaped. 

What is the law of liberty which Con- 
gregationalists must maintain in order to 
grow stronger by inclusien instead of 
weakening the denomination by attempts 
at exclusion, as Presbyterians are doing ? 
Principal Grant well states the funda- 
mental principles of the church as ‘‘ faith 
in the word of God, interpreted by all the 
light which the most cultivated and de- 
vout reason can throw upom the revelation 
contained therein; and faith that the 
Holy Spirit will guide the Church into all 
the truth.” So long as we are faithful to 
these principles we shall hold together 
and we shall help to loving knowledge of 
Christ an increasing number of those who 
seek the truth. Our bond of union will 
be the ruling motive to serve God, joined 
to faith that he surely guides to larger 
knowledge of him those who strive to do 
his will. 

That the council will show in its dis- 
cussions hearty approval of these princi- 
ples, whether or not it makes any formal 
declaration, we do not doubt. Some Con- 
gregationalists believe in the dogma of 
the inerrancy of the Bible. Others be- 
lieve that such a dogma contradicts the 
true idea of inspiration. But those who 
hold that holy men of old spoke as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit, and that 
the same Holy Spirit speaks now through 
men who devote themselves to his serv- 
ice, ought to unite their forces to bring 
the world to obedience to him. They 
ought to work together in mutual trust, 
to expect new revelations of God to faith- 
filled minds using all attainable light 
which this new age offers, and to rejoice 
in the law of liberty wherewith Christ 
makes men free. The council, we be- 
lieve, will furnish a new illustration of 
this union of holy purpose in reverent 
and fearless investigation. It will honor 
the traditions of Congregationalism in 
its love of learning and its abiding con- 
viction that more light is yet to break 
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forth from the Word and the works of 
God. It will strengthen the union of 
Congregationalists throughout the world. 
It will quicken their mental energies, 
stimulate their spiritual perceptions and 
deepen their faith in the coming manifes- 
tation of Christ as Saviour and King of 
mankind. 





The Recovery of the Doshisha 


Recent events go far to strengthen the 
belief—which some have cherished all 
through its darkest hours—that God has 
not forgotten the Doshisha but has a 
glorious future in store for it. 

One of these events is the resignation 

of Mr. S. Onishi from the board of 
trustees, to which he had been chosen by 
the alumni, and the election of Pastor 
Kashiwagi of Annaka as his successor. 
Mr. Onishi is a graduate of both the col- 
legiate and the theological departments 
of the Doshisha, also an alumnus and fel- 
low of the Imperial University. He is 
one of the most brilliant scholars in the 
Empire, and is now continuing his studies 
in Germany at government expense. His 
attitude toward the Doshisha has always 
been an honorable one. No longer re- 
garding himself as an evangelical Chris- 
tian, he has again and again declined po- 
sitions of honor and influence offered him 
by the trustees, on the ground that the 
Doshisha ought to be manned and guided 
by men of the Neesima type of belief. 
There is therefore a peculiar fitness in the 
choice of the thoroughly evangelical pas- 
tor of Dr. Neesima’s home church, the 
church where he did his very first preach- 
ing on his return to Japan, to succeed 
Mr. Onishi. 
. Another event is the reception of three 
missionaries of the American Board, 
Messrs. Davis, Greene and Albrecht, as 
full members of the board of trustees. 
This is a closer relation and commits the 
Board to fuller responsibility than ever 
before. 

The election of Mr. Hirotsu as dean of 
the school also promises much. He is a 
graduate of the school, studied several 
years in Harvard and has just returned to 
Japan. He is an earnest Christian, a 
modest, faithful and’ successful student. 
His unanimous election so soon after his 
return shows clearly what impression he 
has produced there. 

But no event is greater cause for re- 
joicing than the election of Hon. S. 
Saibara, M. P., as president of the Do- 
shisha. Mr. Saibara is not a professional 
educator, and it is expected that the im- 
mediate management of the school will 
devolve largely upon Mr. Hirotsu; never- 
théless Mr. Saibara’s election may be re- 
garded as a great boon to the school. He 
is widely known as a lawyer and politi- 
cian, and is not only a member of the 
imperial House of Representatives, but 
also the colleague and intimate friend of 
Mr. Kataoka, its president. And, like 
Mr. Kataoka, he is an earnest and un- 
compromising’ Christian. Missionaries 
remember well how, on an electioneering 
tour into a distant province a few years 
ago, he left his political friends on Sun- 
day morning, went to the Bible class and 
preaching service and, sitting on the floor 
among the Christians, took his turn in 
explaining the Scriptures. And in the 
afternoon, sharing the missionaries’ hos- 
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pitality, he brought strength and courage 
by his words to timid inquirers. 

As one thinks of these and other 
changes accomplished, it is hard to keep 
from shouting a Psalm of thanksgiving. 
And how swift and wonderful the fulfill- 
ment of Mr. Jonathan Harris’s predic- 
tion just before his death: “This is not 
the end of Christian education in Japan. 
God will not allow the sun of Neesima to 
go down in darkness. He will take his 
vineyard from those unfaithful ones and 
let it out to other husbandmen. I shall 
see it, not here, but from above.” 





The Dream of a Jewish State 


The ancient Jewish idea of a kingdom 
is a complete contrast to the principles 
which create modern nations. Palestine 
is far removed from present or prospect- 
ive highways” of the world’s traffic. It 
has neither a harbor on its seacoast, nor 
a railway station in its territory nor even 
a carriage road connecting it with any 
market in which its people can by or 
sell. But for its historic associations it 
would be as completely devoid of interest 
to the outside world as it is of inde- 
pendent civic life within. 

Under modern conditions it would be 
difficult to conceive of any arrangement 
ot nations which would give political 
importance to any people occupying its 
territory. Those who now occupy it are 
most unlikely ever to unite in any kind 
of self-government. Deep-rooted race 
antipathies are stamped on their faces. 
Jews, Moslems, Christians hate one an- 
other as viciously as the different sects of 
Jews hate one another. A Jewish state 
possessed by the fanatics of Jerusalem 
would be a menace to its neighbors but 
for the certainty that its virus would be 
absorbed by internal dissensions. The 
Jewish population, always in the minor- 
ity, has grown considerably in recent 
years. Yet Jews go thither, not to live 
but to die, that they may be buried in 
holy ground. The Jewish aristocracy of 
Palestine is small in numbers and poor in 
purse. Thedemocracy is composed mainly 
of paupers fed by the dole of pious per- 
sons in Europe and America who believe 
there is a peculiar virtue in charity de- 
voted to the chosen people in the Holy 
Land. 

The Zionist Congress which met last 
week in Basel will fan into a fresh glow 
the embers of that romantic enthusiasm 
which would rehabilitate Palestine and 
re-create init the Jewish state. Probably 
the study of the Old Testament in Chris- 
tian Sunday schools helps to foster popu- 
lar interest in such a movement. It is 
worth while, therefore, to consider the 
facts of Jewish history. A united inde- 
pendent nation never existed in Palestine 
except for about eighty years. During a 
considerable part of that brief period the 
kingdom was fighting for its existence 
against neighboring tribes or was con- 
vulsed with internal strife. The most of 
the political history of the Jews in Pales- 
tine is a record of factions, fanaticism, 
intrigue and bloodshed. The world can 
furnish few gloomier annals than those 
of the Jews, as told by their own histori- 
ans and prophets. 

The Jews are a wonderful race. They 
are not a nation, nor does their history 
encourage the hope that they ever will 
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be. Few delusions have taken stronger 
hold on Christians than the expectation 
of literal fulfillment of Old Testament 
prophecies concerning a kingdom of Jews 
to dominate thé world. That race has 
given to Christian nations their funda- 
mental principles of government. It 
has been the instrument of the supreme 
revelation to men of God and his right- 
eousness. Jews brought into the world 
the Saviour of mankind and crutified 
him. They are a vital and valued force 
in the business, civic and religious life of 
many nations. In these Ways they have 
fulfilled, and have yet to fulfill, the won- 
derful prophecies of their mission and 
destiny. But their political history, 
their racial antipathies, the strange re- 
péllent and cohesive forces which keep 
their variant sects in ferment wherever 
they are brought together ought to unite 
Christians in thanksgiving that the ex- 
pectation of a Jewish state has ever 
proved to be a baseless dream. 





Alien Ownership of New 
England Industries 


The offer made last week to twenty- 
two corporations representing sixty-two 
mills in Fall River engaged in cotton 
cloth print manufacture by a New York 
city firm of promoters, acting, it is sup- 
posed, for an English syndicate, is an 
event which has brought home to the 
people of New England, and especially 
those of the city of Fall River, a perma- 
nent fact of present day industrial and 
economic life in a most startling form. 
The syndicate ask for an option on the 
stock of these mills until Dec. 1, and offer 
to pay for it at any time between this and 
then the sum of $22,672,050, the stock 
being nominally worth only $17,893,000. 
To the promoter this offer means a large 
and satisfactory commission. To the syn- 
dicate it means possession of practically 
the entire plant of a leading industry of a 
great manufacturing town, with opportu- 
nity to reap a handsome profit on the 
investment, owing to reductions in oper- 
ating expenses and lower prices of raw 
material when purchased by wholesale. 
To the stockholders it offers an opportu- 
nity to get rid of stock at a fancy price. 
To the consumers of cotton prints it 
means the possibility, if not the probabil- 
ity, of lower prices. To the cotton brok- 
ers, treasurers of mills and higher officials 
it means in most instances a loss of rev- 
enue or position, and to the general 
public of Fall River, its banks, its shops, 
its citizens in general, it instantly pre- 
sents the prospect of alien ownership of 
property which, as now held, is so inter- 
woven with the city’s welfare and city’s 
financial institutions that any good or ill 
fortune of the cotton mills is instantly 
reflected in the life of the municipality. 

The stockholders and the officials whose 
positions are threatened may reject the 
offer. If they do not, then we shall see 
worked out on a large scale, in a city of 
90,000 inhabitants, what is going on daily 
on asmaller scale in many of the towns 
and cities of the country, but there seen 
as it affects single plants. Here it is prac- 
tically an entire city and the industry of 
that city which are to be revolutionized in 
away. In this case also we shall see ina 
most flagrant way how this change in 
economic method—as noticeable in Ger- 
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many and Great Britain as in the United 
States, hence impossible to retard by 
local, state or national legislation—vitally 
affects the standing of a class in the com- 





munity tha) last great revolution in 
industry not touch or harm, but rather 
en 


_ The mill treasurers and higher officials 
of the Fall River mills, who are now 
threatened with practical extinction as a 
class, are the élite of the city, and its 
greatest benefactors, judged by their gifts 
to churches, hospitals, libraries and the 
like, Allied with them are the middle- 
men, also assailed as aclass. The major- 
ity of economists agree that society as a 
whole has profited by the introduction of 
machinery and all labor-saving devices, 
however hard it may have been and may 
still be for the wage-earner—the man who 
has naught but himself and his skill—to 
adjust himself to the situation. Econo- 
mistsin the mainagree that thecorrespond- 
ing revolution now under way, which is a 
capital-saving device, will be equally ben- 
eficial to society as a whole. 

The point to be noted is whether the 
middleman class and the man of salary 
will accept the situation as readily or less 
readily than the wage-earner has, whether 
he will prove more mobile, more adaptive 
to changed conditions. He ought to, for 
in most instances he is better educated 
and more intelligent than the wage-earner, 
and has had more opportunity to learn 
that it is as futile to fight against eco- 
nomic laws as against physical. He also 
usually has more capital in hand than 
the wage-earner with which to tide over 
the process of adjustment. These are 
both factors in his favor. On the con- 
trary, the very privileges—social aud edu- 
cational—which he and his family have 
enjoyed in the past, may have, and in 
most instances will have, we fancy, made 
it the more difficult for him to readjust 
himself to a lessened income, even though 
that: prove to be but a temporary affair. 
The higher a man has risen the less he 
likes to fall, even if it be to rise again. 
That is the ‘natural man.” 





The Pharisee and the Publican 


Weare apt toassume that the Pharisees 
of today are those who make a parade of 
piety. That is true often but not always. 
Many real Pharisees do not make con- 
spicuous demonstrations of their piety, 
and some people who, in a sense, may be 
said to parade their religion, after all are 
genuine Christians, in spite of this objec- 
tionabletendency. They are truly Christ’s 
followers at heart. Ordinarily such peo- 
ple are ostentatious in religion merely 
because they are ostentatious in almost 
everything else. It is their way. And 
they mean no more by it, offensive al- 
though it sometimes is, than others mean 
by a more unobtrusive demeanor. 

The real Pharisee is he whose heart is 
ruled by pride. This is apt to find expres- 
sion in display, but it need not. He who 
self-complacently assures himself of his 
own virtue and is unconscious of his 
shortcomings, he who, whether he openly 
avows or conceals his feeling, illustrates 
haughtiness and contempt for those whom 
he regards as less holy, he is at the oppo- 
site pole, as nearly as any one, from the 
true humility and spirit of consecration 
which befits the Christian. It was this 
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spirit of humility on. account of which, 
more than anything else, the publican 
was justified byour Lord. It was because 
he put no confidence whatever in his own 
attainments and excellences. We need 
not assume that he undervalued them. 
If he did he was mistaken. But he real- 
ized that in spite of them he was guilty in 
the sight of God, that at his best they so 
far prevented his approximation to the 
divine ideal that he was comparatively 
worthless, and must depend wholly upon 
the abounding mercy of his Heavenly 
Father. 

This self-abasement is not belittling, 
nor is it inconsistent with a proper ap- 
preciation of one’s own excellences. It 
is only a recognition of the relative dis- 
tance between what most of us are and 
what we ought to be. The lesson of the 
parable which above all others needs to 
be impressed is that spiritual pride is peril- 
ous and offensive in God’s sight. Of all 
sins probably it is the least excusable. It 
is utterly unlovely and mischievous, and, 
however it manifests itself, its danger is 
equally great. We assume that he who 
is proud and vain in manner is guilty of 
it, but another, less ostentatious exter- 
nally, may be equally open to condemna- 
tion. It is not so much the manner in 
which pride reveals itself as the fact of 
its existence which is to be considered, 
and who of us does not need to be on his 
guard ? 





Current History 
The War in the Philippines 

President McKinley, addressing the 
Catholic Summer School faculty and stu- 
dents at Plattsburg, N. Y., last week, 
said that “wherever the flag is assailed, 
at any sacrifice it will be carried to a tri- 
umphant peace. . . . Rebellion may delay, 
but it can never defeat its blessed mfssion 
of liberty and humanity.” Similar views 
respecting persistence in the present pol- 
icy are reported as coming from the Presi- 
dent in the semi-official statement of his 
policy set forth by Henry Loomis Nelson, 
editor of Harper's Weekly, in that journal 
last week. Mr. Nelson also reports the 
President as having a definite policy with 
reference to Cuba, in which home rule is 
first to be tested in the municipalities, 
then in the provinces, and at last for the 
island. But all is to be tentative, and 
each step is to be based on successful ex- 
periment that has gone before—a very wise 
plan which will not suit the Cuban or the 
American doctrinaires, but which is 
strictly in line with the opportunist char. 
acterof Mr. McKinley, for such Mr. Nel- 
son declares him to be, and an optimist 
as well. 

In conformity to the above the call last 
week for ten new regiments with officers 
selected from the regular army is not 
surprising. Vigorous efforts all along 
the line from this time on are to be in 
order if Secretary of War Root has his 
way, and every day brings additional 
proof that the bureaucrats and the politi- 
cians have at last met their master. Mr. 
Root is a tireless worker and a man who 
abominates deception and lack of method. 
He is ruling without offending, and bring- 
ing officials together who hitherto have 
been at odds. Troops will pour in to the 
Philippines steadily after the first of No- 
vember. The call then will be for a relent- 
less campaign of attack and the garrison- 
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ing of towns held. The most ominous 
phenomenon of the situation now is the 
spread of the revolt against our authority 
to islands other than Luzon, owing to 
animosity against us stirred up by emis- 
saries dispatched by Aguinaldo. Terms 
have just been arranged between the sul- 
tan of the Sulu Archipelago, by which the 
United States agrees to pay him a given 
sum each year, agrees to prevent its citi- 
zens from interfering with the religious 
beliefs of the islanders, the sultan in turn 
agreeing to acknowledge the United States 
as the suzerain power, and to permitslaves 
to purchase their freedom. 
The Drift of Politics 

If we are to accept the action of the 
Iowa Democratic State Convention last 
week as symptomatic of the future, then 
Mr. Bryan and the dominant wing of the 
party which he represents and leads is 
preparing to minimize the free coinage of 
silver issue in the coming campaign and 
will emphasize the anti-trust and anti- 
expansion issues. Mr. Bryan formally 
denies that he has any intention to sub- 
ordinate the silver issue, but his own acts 
and the drift of events during the past 
two weeks indicate that such is his pres- 
ent policy. If it is, it certainly shows 
that he is astute, for the silver issue is 
dead in the West and Soutb, not to say 
anything about the East, whereas feeling 
against the trusts is rising faster than 
reason for them is, and opposition to the 
course of the Administration in the Phil- 
ippines is increasing also. The press 
of these three important classes of 
voters is against anything like forcible 
subjugation of the Filipinos. The Afro- 
American editors are against it, for they 
feel that forcing brown men to be subor- 
dinate to white men will have a reflex in- 
fluence at home and accelerate the tend- 
ency to relegate the black man to the 
rear in the United States. The Irish- 
Americans are against our seizure of the 
Philippines, partially because they fear it 
will lead to an Anglo-American alliance, 
and partially because of sympathy with 
the Filipino Roman Catholics. The Ger- 
man-Americans are against the present 
policy of the Administration, because 
they resent the militarism which they 
say it involves, because they deprecate 
national expenditure which does not in- 
volve direct national gain, and in so far 
as they are Roman Catholics because of 
sympathy for the Filipino Catholics. 

Obviously, if any considerable portion 
of the voters of these three classes should 
join the Democratic party in the next 
campaign, they, together with the English 
stock of the South and the Independent 
vote of the North cast by men whose 
views are voiced by the Sprinyj/ield Repub- 
lican, would make the issue of the presi- 
dential election at least a doubtful one. 
But how far Afro American, Irish and 
German dissent will materialize in Demo- 
cratic votes is an open question. The re- 
ception given President McKinley’s firm 
words at the Catholic summer school last 
week, concerning continuation of the war, 
does not indicate that his hearers—chiefly 
Irish—are hostile to his policy. It will 
take a good deal to induce the average 
Afro-American to feel that he will get 
from the Democratic party that which 


the Republican party refuses, and the con. 


servative Germans will hesitate sone time 
before they vote for a radical like Mr. 
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Bryan and fer a platform which ever so 
faintly indorses the Chicago platform. 
Ag for positive indications that the Ad. 
ministration has not lost touch with the 
people, the steady stream of enlistments 
in the army, the enthusiastic reception 
given to Governor Roosevelt of New York 
as he speaks before representative gath. 
erings of citizens of that State and urges 
a retention of the Philippines and a vig- 
orous policy, and ex-Governor Pattison of 
Pennsylvania’sstatement that, afteratour 
through the West and Northwest, he finds 
practically no opposition to expansion 
among Democratic leaders there, may be 
cited. 
The Ashfield Dinner 

Sanderson Academy at Ashfield, Mass., 
has a loyal body of friends who gather 
each year, dine and discuss public affairs. 
In days gone by these occasions have af- 
forded an opportunity for some of the 
finest utterances of men no less renowned 
than James Russell Lowell and George 
William Curtis. This year the orators of 
the day were Charles Eliot Norton, Moor- 
field Storey, Rev. John Chadwick, State 
Senator Parsons of the Franklin-Hamp- 
shire district, and Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb. 
All these speakers, save the last, opposed 
the Administration’s attempt to subdue 
the Filipinos, and Charles Dudley Warner, 
who was present, interjected some irony 
after hearing Dr. Plumb’s speech by sug- 
gesting that the assembly resolve that 
the Christian religion be postponed to a 
more convenient season. The Adminis- 
tration’s critics’ alternative plan for that 
at present pursued, and to be even more 
vigorously pursued in the future, judging 
from President McKinley’s latest utter- 
ance and Secretary of War Root’s ener- 
getic preparations, is that we stop fight- 
ing, establish a protectorate and set up 
an autonomous government. This is also 
the suggestion of the Yale Review, in an 
article attributed to President-elect Ha- 
ley. To which the Administration’s de- 
fenders reply that this is essentially the 
plan which the Administration bas had 
from the first and still has, but which it 
cannot proceed to carry out until its su- 
zerainty is acknowledged and its rights to 
some of the privileges as well as the obli- 
gations of the superior power are ad- 
mitted. 
The Afro-American Conference in Chicago 

It has been apparent for some time to 
those at all conversant with the facts 
that the state of mind of the Afro-Amer- 
icans of this country is more perturbed 
now than at any time since the Civil 
Rights Bill was in process of enactment. 
This has been revealed in articles con- 
tributed to the press, in sermons, in 
speeches and in interviews. The re- 
currence of lynchings in the South, the 
hostility of Northern laborers and offi- 
cials, like Governor Tanner of Illinois, 
the tacit admission on the part of the 
Northern press that manhood suffrage 
for the black race was a mistake and the 
absence of any decided protest against 
this view of the case by Northern states- 
men and ethical and religious leaders 
have all contributed to bring about this 
fearful, despairing state of mind. It has 
been intensified by the sequela of the 
Spanish War and the great increase of 
racial pride and exclusiveness on the 
part of the Caucasian which discussion 
of the future of Porto Rico, Cuba and 
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the Philippines has generated. Failing 
to see any signs of intention on the part 
of the Administration to use Federal 
force in protecting the lives of blacks 
in the South, and witnessing an evident 
disposition to discriminate against all 
save Caucasians in Hawaii, Porto Rico 
and Cuba, the Negro has come to feel 
that he has no friends left among those 
who shape the political destiny of the 
country. Hence the mutterings of bish- 
ops of the African Episcopal Church. 
Hence the passionate invective of editors 
like T. Thomas Fortune. Hence the 
poignancy of grief and scathing if subtle 
irony of an educator iike Professor Du 
Bois of Atlanta University. Hence, 
also, the threatening cloud of Afro- 
American defection from the Republican 
party in the coming campaigns. 

The conference of the race held in Chi- 
cago last week was a representative one. 
It had its sharply defined factions. It 
was the scene of much feeling and squab- 
bling, of fierce denunciation of the Ad- 
ministration, of some abuse of Booker T. 
Washington but final indorsement of him, 
and of visionary views concerning neces- 
sary Federal legislation respecting lynch- 
ings in the South. The imperfect reports 
of the conference at our disposal prevent 
us from stating just what were its deci- 
sions on seme of the important issues at 
stake. Butitis evident that most of the 
delegates have yet to apprehend that the 
era of force bills and Federal legislation 
is past, and that whatever solution the 
future has in store it must be one work- 
ing along the lines of education of the 
right sort, betterment of character among 
whites and blacks, lessened emphasis on 
political rights, and a distinct recognition 
on the part of the inferior race that so 
long as it is inferior it must play a subor- 
dinate part. 

That the present is a serious moment 
for the Afro-Americans is not overlooked 
by their best friends among the whites. 
To face squarely the problems of citizen- 
ship, education and ethics which the new 
crisis makes uppermost is the duty of 
oflicials and constituents of the great 
Christian societies of the churches of 
whites, which have labored so long in the 
South and spent so much wealth for the 
Negro. To this end a conference of these 
ofticials has already been summoned, to 
be held in New York city early in No- 
vember. Few moreimportant gatherings 
could be projected. 

Awful Responsibility Apportioned 

The coroner’s jury investigating the 
trelley car accident near Bridgeport, Ct., 
on the 6th, in which twenty-eight lives 
were lost, has rendered a verdict charging 
the motorman with criminal carelessness 
and the railway company with negligence 
in not providing a better roadbed and in 
failing to enforce regulations respecting 
slow speed and constant inspection at the 
point where the accident occurred. The 
jury also make recommendations re- 
specting State legislation, ordering better 
guards on bridges, the licensing of all 
motormen after due inspection, limita- 
tion of the hours which men can legally 
work consecutively, and the creation of a 
State commission to control the whole 
matter of trolley road building and opera- 
tion. Thisseems to have been an admira- 
ble jury, intelligent and courageous. Cer- 
tainly the courts must strictly follew up 
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such a verdict as this, and Connecticut 
legislators next winter w.ll do well to 
consider the recommendations of the jury: 
Sunday labor and excessive toil, it would 
seem, had their share of responsibility for 
the awful catastrophe. 

The French Serio-comedy 

In some of its aspects the Dreyfus trial 
at Rennes is desperately tragic. Inothers 
it excites mirth—at least among non- 
Latin folk. To call such a travesty of 
justice a judicial proceeding, and to call 
men like Mercier and Roget “‘ witnesses ”’ 
when they really are advocates is alien to 

he convictions of Englishmen and Ameri- 

cans. But, making due allowance for the 
variant conceptions of judicial propriety, 
the trial becomes indeed a solemn affair. 
The events of the week have been less 
startling than those of the prior seven 
days. M. Labori has shown marvelous 
physical vitality, and not only will recover 
but will reenter the courtroom this 
week to aid in the cross-examination of 
witnesses, for which task he is far superior 
to M. Demange. His assailant is still 
free. Colonel Picquart, the hero par ex- 
cellence of the drama, who put personal 
and professional honor above everything 
else months ago and suffered imprison- 
ment for his temerity in thwarting the 
conspirators on the General Staff, has had 
the stage during most of the week, and 
made a profound impression upon the 
judges as well as the public by his closely 
knit tale of history and his confutation 
of the anti-Dreyfus military witnesses, 
Generals Mercier, Roget and Boisdeffre. 
The testimony given by M. Bertullus, the 
magistrate who made the preliminary ex- 
amination in the Esterhazy case, also 
strengthened the case of Dreyfus. Dur- 
ing the week two foreign attachés in 
Paris, Colonel Schneider of the Austrian 
army and Major Pannizardi of the Italian, 
have formally denied, by telegram or 
letter, the authenticity of documents or 
statements which the military witnesses 
against Dreyfus had introduced as con- 
vincing evidence—to them—of Dreyfus’s 
guilt, and the effect of this has been 
favorable to Dreyfus. 

As the case of the General Staff of the 
army develops it is found to rest on as- 
sumptions and suspicions, and this fact 
apparently has become as patent to some, 
if not all, the judges as to the general 
public outside of France. And yetso em- 
bittered are the partisans in this matter, 
and so willing do some of the best men in 
France seem to be to sacrifice an individ- 
ual, however guiltless, if thereby the good 
name of the army may be saved, that a 
verdict of guilty would not be surprising. 
Be it “guilty” or “‘not guilty,” the out- 
come isominous. Already the mobs have 
begun to ravage Paris, and the timidity 
of the Ministry in dealing with M. Guerin, 
the anti-Semitic agitator, whos» home at 
present is his castle, from which he defies 
the officers of state, is not conducive to 
the restoration or the perpetuation of 
good order. 

NOTES 

Portugal is alarmed by the presence of 
bubenic plague. 

Russia’s announcement that the port of 
Ta-Lien-Wan will be open to the commerce 
of the world comes as a welcome surprise. 

One of the anti-clerical organs in Rome has 
stirred up a great sensation by its charges re- 
specting the immorality of the bishops of the 
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Roman Catholic Church recently assembled in 
Rome. It asserts that not a few of them 
brought mistresses and children with them. 
The mayor of Atlanta, Ga., has promised to 
quit drinking and getting drunk, and the im- 
peachment proceedings against him have been 


; dropped. 


Glasgow’s common council has, by a vote of 
forty-eight to twelve, rejected the proposition 
to open art galleries on Sunday, not withstand- 
ing the proposition had back of it the organ- 
ized laborers of the city, led by Keir Hardie. 


Mr. Bryan has taken to delivering political 
speeches on Sunday. He is advertised to 
speak Sunday, Sept. 3, at a meeting of the 
New England Bimetallic League in Rhode 
Island. Does he really think that it is neces- 
sary or politic ?—to put it on no higher ground. 
If so, he may wake up a surprised man. 

The czar of Russia, as head of the Greek 
Church, is reported to have indulged in 
license prohibited by Scripture—license re- 
specting additions to the text of the canon— 
and hereafter the Fifth Commandment in 
Russia will enforce respect and obedience, 
not only to parents, but also to the ozar and 
all subordinate civil officials. 


The arrest of General Jiminez, aspirant to 
the presidency of San Domingo, at Cienfugos, 
Cuba, by order of General Wilson, was soon 
disowned by Governor General Brooke, who 
apparently felt that there was no case against 
him, he having committed no act while on 
Cuban soil which the Dominican government 
could hold us responsible for. 


Archbishop Ireland, when on his recent tour 
to Europe, stopped in Ireland, and before the 
élite of the city of Cork poured forth a su- 
perbly fearless and thrillingly eloquent denun- 
ciation of the liquor-drinking habit of the 
Irish race, never more flagrant than at the 
present time, for while the Irish population is 
steadly decreasing her public houses are 
steadily increasing in number. 

The London Speaker comments with sever- 
ity on the “ irresponsible and vulgar reckless- 
ness’’ of the House of Commons during the 
last hours of the recent session, and the Ot- 
tawa correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post tells of the acrimony and craftiness dis- 
played in the Canadian Parliament at its re- 
cent session, and that to a degree never before 
seen in Ottawa. 


There is no abatement of the need in Porto 
Rico, and money and supplies to feed 100,000 
persons for a long time are still desperately 
needed. The American people have a duty to 
perform. Up to date funds have come in a 
most generous way, and vessel after vessel 
has gone out laden with food and clothing. 
Governor Roosevelt has appealed directly to 


* the people of the Empire State. Other execu- 


tives might well imitate his example. 


The Prussian Diet last week rejected by 
large majorities bills authorizing internal im- 
provements, such as the construction of canals 
at much expense, improvements on which the 
Prussian king had set his heart. Conse 
quently there is an unusual tension now be- 
tween the Conservative party leaders and the 
king, Emperor William; and the ineident is 
reckoned as marking the beginning of a new 
epoch in German parliamentary history. 

By the death of Prof. R. W. Bunsen, son of 
Bunsen the theologian and professor of chem- 
istry at Heidelberg, Germany loses one of her 
greatest and most famous men of science. 
By the analysis of gases, by study of electrol- 
ysis and its effects, by devising chemical ap- 
paratus—notably the Bunsen barner—and by 
the discovery of metals by use of spectrum 
analysis, he won undying fame. He also was 
a great personality, and hence a great teacher. 

The outlook in the Transvaal is ominous. 
Great Britain and the Transvaal are both 
rushing war materials to the front. Great 
Britain has called home Maj.-Gen. William F. 
Butler, suspected of too much sympathy with 
the Boers, and has sent out as his successor 
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Sir Frederick Walker, K. C. B., who com- 
manded the troops in Egypt from 1889-95. 
President Kruger’s belated reply to the last 
British proposals is unsatisfactory. 





In Brief 
Just four weeks to the Council. 


Read eur nautical Closet and Altar this 
week. 





A congregation usually gets the kind of 
preaching it demands. 





The only really valuable opinion in regard 
to what a man is worth is what God thinks. 





**Don’t call me old, I am only sixty-two,”’ 
says Mr. Moody, whose heart is younger than 
his body. 


Sec. W. J. Woods of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales has been ill 
with diphtheria, but is now out of danger. It 
is feared that he will not recover in time to 
attend the International Council. 





Some excellent ‘Best Answers’ to the 
question about rewarding summer experiences 
are coming in. But there is still opportunity 
for many other replies. Send them in in the 
course of the next fortnight. 





A Mormon elder, preaching on Boston 
Common last Sunday, gained larger notice 
in the newspapers than in the field, as only 
about 100 persons cared to listen to him. 
The preaching of Mormon doctrines is not 
new in Boston. A church of that sect has 
existed here for some years with regular 
services. 


The Liverpool School Board lately decided 
to introduce the Free Church Catechism into 
the schools of that city as part of the curricu- 
lum. Strong opposition has developed, and it 
remains to be seen whether or not the board 
will prevail. We know no better catechism 
than this, but we can easily imagine the ex- 
citement which would follow an attempt to 
make it a text-book in public schools in this 
country. 


We commented last week on the case of Dr. 
Schell, secretary of the Epworth League, 
against whom Zion’s Herald made specific 
charges of malfeasance in office. Dr. Schell’s 
reply to the charges, as reported in the daily 
papers, is, ‘‘ The whole article in Zion’s Herald 
about me isa lie.’ At any rate it seems to be 
evident now that some one has done “an offi- 
cial wrong’’ and that the Methodist Church 
will have to purge itself in some way of the 
wrongdoing. 





With sorrow we record the death of Mrs.- 


Ellen K. Bradford of Washington, D. C., who 
has been a frequent contributor of prose and 
poetry to our columns. A Massachusetts 
woman, she has lived many years at the na- 
tional capital and filled a large place in social 
and religious circles. She was a devoted and 
honored member of the First Congregational 
Church. Called to many public duties, she 
was first of all a home-maker and reserved 
her best gifts for the inner circle of her loved 
ones. 





Good luck to the various parties in which 
clergymen constitute the chief ingredient that 
are now enjoying camping expeditions. And 
when we say good luck we have in mind not 
only large piscatorial harvests, but joyous fel- 
lowship as they recline on pine boughs and 
saunter through deep forests. A member of 
one such party writes, ‘“‘ We are going to fish, 
eat, loaf and discuss theology on Sundays and 
legal holidays.’’ Look out, young brethren, 
and not get so mixed up on the days of the 
week that you will be talking theology week- 
days and fishing Sundays. 


Secretary Baer of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor, speaking at Northfield 
last week on methods of raising money for 
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church support, missions and the like, ex- 
pressed a sentiment as a Christian and a hus- 
band which not a few other husbands will 
echo. He said that he was “tired of paying 
twenty-five cents for an oyster or two which 
my wife and other women must get heated up 
in preparing for me to eat”’ at a church fair. 
He prefers systematic giving ef a definite 
share of one’s income to such frantic efforts to 
secure money for the Lord’s work. 


That Rudyard Kipling’s story, The Drums 
of Fore and Aft, should have been thrown out 
of a Methodist Sunday school library in In- 
diana is not as surprising as the fact that the 
book was furnished to the library by the 
Methodist Book Concern at Cincinnati. It is 
not the only instance of wise oversight of 
juvenilereading. Thesame book was spurned 
from a Universalist Sunday school library in 
Cambridge last winter. Kipling is not a 
maker of lactated foods. He produces fried 
meats and hard-boiled eggs and alcohol, which 
is a food, according to Professor Atwater, but 
not diet for infants or youths. 





The veteran pioneer missionary of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Rev. William Butler, 
D. D., passed away last week at Old Orchard, 
Me., at the ripe age of eighty-two. He was 
of Irish stock, as his name implies, came to 
this country in 1850, and in 1856 he went out 
to India as a pioneer of American Methodism. 
He remained there ten years, passing through 
experiences in the Sepoy rebellion wMich rival 
fiction in their dramatic intensity. In 1873 he 
went to Mexico to lay the foundations of Meth- 
odist missions. Noman in the Methodist de- 
nomination, unless it is William Taylor, has 
done so much for missions in such a states- 
manlike way as has Dr. Butler. 





Harper’s Weekly of the 19th has a trenchant 
criticism of ex-Governor Northen’s speech 
before the Boston Congregational Club by a 
South Carolinian, who, while he admires Mr. 
Northen as a man and would have selected 
him as pre-eminently fitted to discuss the 
question before a Boston audience, also thinks 
that he woefully missed a great opportunity to 
voice the sentiments of the best people of the 
South. He feels that he was led away by his 
zeal to screen his own people, that he seemed 
too anxious to palliate the crime of lynching, 
and that he utterly failed to suggest any 
remedy for the existing situation. 





Some of our contemporaries are already 
nominating successors to Dr. Lamson as pres- 
ident of the American Board. We have no 
names to offer, but we hope that a carefully 
chosen committee on nomination will be ap- 
pointed at the opening of the annual meeting 
in Providence, and, if that is done, we shall 
anticipate with confidence that the name or 
names they present will be wisely chosen. 
Meanwhile, it is fortunate that the vice-pres- 
ident, Mr. D. Willis James, a man of experi- 
ence and deep interest in the work of the 
Board, is likely to preside till a new president 
is elected. 


Editor W. C. Gray of the Interior, who in 
exploring Alaska, writes that nowhere on 
this continent is there another such ‘‘organ- 
ized band of thieves and pirates as have seized 
upon governmental authority in the British 
Northwest territory. ... The British little 
finger on the upper Klondike is thicker than 
Kruger’s loins in the Transvaal.’”’ He gives 
details which seem to justify his charge. As 
to Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s recent threat of war 
over the Alaskan boundary, he says that the 
state of feeling in Alaska is already danger- 
ously bitter, and that a spark will ignite the 
tinder. He pleads with British and Canadian 
journals and officials not to aggravate the sit- 
uation by unwise words or acts. 


One of the most important addresses at the 
International Council was to have been given 
by Dr. Lamson, president of the American 
Board, on The Permanent Motive in Mission- 
ary Work. Universal satisfaction will be felt 
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because Dr. R. S. Storrs has consented to take 
the place in the program made vacant by Dr. 
Lamson’s death. The appeal to Dr. Storrs, ag 
the former president of the Board, to take up 
this task so suddenly laid down by his succes- 
sor was so strong that it overcame his reluc- 
tance, on account of physical infirmities and 
for other reasons, to assume any added bur- 
dens. Since he found it impracticable to 
accept the office of president of the council it 
will gratify many to be assured of his pres. 
ence. . 


The Dreyfus case has wrought untold mis- 
chief; but it may result in much good. Al. 
ready it has aroused sympathy for Jews as a 
people through the sufferings of one of their 
number now generally believed to be innocent. 
It seems also to have suggested among Jews a 
sense of guilt because of the treatment by 
their own race of a Jew who was innocent. 
At a recent meeting in Odessa to express re- 
joicing over the revision of the Dreyfus case, 
a young Jew declared that this revision ought 
to move Jews throughout the world to revise 
another unjust trial, which resulted in the ex- 
ecution of an innocent man—Jesus of Nazareth. 
Despite the protests of orthodox Jews, a num- 
ber of young men have formed a society for 
this purpose, calling themselves Revisionists, 





Signs of interest in the International Coun- 
cil outside our own denominational circles are 
multiplying. The September number of the 
New England magazine will contain an article 
by Rev. Morton Dexter on Congregationalism 
in America, and the October number of the 
same periodical will have contributions from 
Rev. W. H. Cobb, D. D., on the Congregational 
House, and from Rev. John Brown, D. D., of 
Bedford, Eng., on English Congregationalism. 
Harper’s Weekly is also soon to bring out an 
illustrated article on the council. Meanwhile 
towns in the neighborhood of Boston, particu- 
larly those which possess historic interest, are 
waking up to the fact that they are likely to 
have distinguished visitors in the course of a 
few weeks. We received the other day an ex- 


cellent little handbook of Gloucester, Mass., 


containing much general information relating 
to that ancient and famous seaport town. 





Arrangements are being made to give as 
wide publicity as possible to the addresses 
and deliberations of the International Coun- 
cil. The publication of the official volume 
has been provided for by the National Coun- 
cil, and it will contain a verbatim report of 
the important proceedings and papers. A 
committee of the Oongregational Club has in 
hand the local press arrangements and will 
secure as much space as possible in the Bos- 
ton papers. Its agent is Rev. J. H. Ross, 17 
Lancaster Street, North Cambridge. It is 
desired that all speakers and essayists mai! 
to him verbatim copies of their severa! 
speeches as far as possible in advance of 
their delivery. Of course they will not be 
given to the public until after they are deliv- 
ered at Tremont Temple. Every facility will be 
given reporters during the eight days’ session. 


The regular physicians of Needham, Mass., 
are reported as having organized to collect 
data respecting the recent death of a boy un- 
der the care of a Christian Scientist in that 
town, and will present it to the district attor- 
ney of Norfolk County, asking him to act. 
The child was taken sick Aug. 1 with dysen- 
tery and died on the 18th. We trust that this 
reported action is a fact, and that at last a 
test case has been made up which will carry 
before the highest judicial tribunal of the 
commonwealth, if necessary, this whole sub- 
ject of mental healing, faith oure, Christian 
Science and the like. We do not look for any 
decree that will force adults to take any par- 
ticular course of treatment. If they wish vir- 
tually to commit suicide, or tamper with the 
laws of nature, the State presumably will let 
them. But that the State may and will guard 
non-adult life from inattention, neglect and 
abuse seems reasonable to expect. ' 
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The Call of Congregationalism to Practical Fellowship* 


The centripetal forces are everywhere 
working with unwonted energy. The 
world has suddenly passed into a proc- 
ess of consolidation. Humanity has a 
mania for combinations, and these com- 
binationg are taking the most surprising 
forms. The capitalists are getting closer 
together; so also are the wage-earners. 
The merchants‘are pooling their issues; 
so also are the servant girls. Men are 
coming to see that competition is sui- 
cidal, and that co-operation offers the 
only possible relief. The multiplication 
of trusts is significant because it shows 
how tremendous is the current on whose 
bosom we are being carried into a new 
age and a changed world. 

With the spirit of co-operation in the 
air, it is not surprising that the church 
should throb with the pulses of a new 
life. Men are dreaming of church unity 
as they have not dreamed of, it since the 
days of Hildebrand. The dreams differ 
and do not seem to bring tangible results, 
but the vision of a united Christendom 
will not down. Every year or so some 
new plan of church union is suggested, 
which, although immediately rejected, is 
a seed cast into the ground to bring forth 
a uew crop of proposed unions later on. 
Christians everywhere are in the grip of 
the conviction that they must get closer 
together. 

But it is becoming increasingly clear 
that the work of consolidation, like char- 
ity, must begin at home. The churches 
of each denomination must be brought 
closer together before anything like de- 
nominational federation on a large scale 
can be realized. Men must learn to work 
with their brethren in Judza before they 
attempt to join hands with the Samari- 
tans or try to keep step with the utter- 
most ends of the earth. It is quixotic to 
go on attempting to bring about the or- 
ganic union of Christendom while there 
is so much that is divisive and discordant 
in every one of the separated households 
of faith. It is only after the various de- 
nominations have been baptized with a 
new spirit of love that we can expect the 
various cohorts to keep step with one an- 
other as they niarch forward in obedi- 
ence to the orders of the King. 

The immediate call, then, to us Congre- 
gationalists is to practical fellowship 
among ourselves. We have a curious 
fondness for dreaming of union with 
Christians of other names, and a fatal 
disinclination to co-operate with our own 
brethren in the great work which has 
been given us to do. How to work with 
Presbyterians was for years a problem 
far more fascinating than was the prob- 
lem, How can Congregationalists work 
with other Congregationalists? And plans 
of union with other denominations are 
even now morecaptivating to many minds 
than is the vision of what we might be- 
come if we developed to the utmost the 
life that is in us, and united our forces in 
the working out of the task which our 
denominational hands have found to do. 

Congregationalism has always stood for 


* The third article in the series The Congregation- 
alism for Today. Other articles will follow by Drs. 
Gladden and Storrs. 


By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D.D., New York 
" penalties. The bonds which unite us are 


two things—liberty and fellowship. It 
rejects the authority of the pope and the 
Episcopate and the General Assembly, 
claiming for each congregation of believ- 
ers the right to be free. - While the pro- 
mulgation of this principle drove our 
fathers of the sixteenth century to sepa- 
rate themselves from the Established 
Church of England, it did not destroy in 
them a desire for fellowship, or blind 
them to the plain teaching of the New 
Testament that all the Lord’s followers 
are to be one. Robert Browne never lost 
sight of the fact that congregations have 
duties one to another, and in his scheme of 
church government he provided for coun- 
cils in which the weaker and the stronger 
churches might meet for conference and 
mutual assistance. The fellowship of the 
churches is as fundamental in Congréga- 
tionalism as is their independence. How 
deeply this principle of fraternity had 
been fixed in the hearts of the Pilgrims 
by the preaching of John Robinson is 
witnessed by the fact that when the first 
Puritan church was formed in Salem 
William Bradford journeyed all the way 
from Plymouth, in spite of manifold ob- 
stacles, in order to extend the right hand 
of fellowship. 

Had we caught the spirit of William 
Bradford and surmounted distances and 
difficulties with the heroism which was 
his, how different the history of the last 
century would have been. From the be- 
ginning until now we have grasped the 
principle of independence with unflinch- 
ing firmness, but our grip on the principle 
of fellowship has been wavering and un- 
certain. Like all mortals, we have gloried 
in our privileges and forgotten many of 
our duties. Possibly above all other 
Christians we need to study anew today 
the doctrine of the Christian Church. 
The theme that thrilled and awed St. 
Paul has little meaning for some of us. 
In an age when social life is taking on 
new significance and all life is being 
organized in higher and finer forms, it is 
time that we were entering into a deeper 
appreciation of the nature and meaning 
of the supreme and consummate form of 
social life, the body and the bride of Christ. 

Scandalized by our slipshod way of do- 
ing things, critics long have told us that 
our government is loose. The assertion 
has been reiterated until we have come 
to think it true, but the statement is al- 
together false. The polity of Congrega- 
tionalism is not loose. The only laxity 
from which we have ever suffered is the 
slack way in which our principles have 
been held. The old phrase, “rope of 
sand,” is rhetorical and to many minds 
conclusive, but those who call Congrega- 
tionalism a rope of sand do not know 
what Congregationalism is. It is not a 
rope of sand, but a cable of steel. It is 
the strongest of all forms of government 
providing the men who administer it are 
large and true enough to meet its au- 
gust demands. Only high-minded, great- 
hearted, self-sacrificing men can work 
Congregationalism to the glory of God. 
It is above all other systems a spiritual 
polity. Its laws are spiritual, so are its 
motives, its coercions, its constraints, its 


not defined in a prayer-book, or written 
down in a manual of discipline, but these 
bonds exist and itis at our peril that we ig- 
nore them. Oursystem demands spirit- 
ual men who can discern spiritual things. 
Whenever it fails it is simply because the 
character of our men is not strong enough 
to stand the strain. 

But our churches are gaining slowly a., 
new sense of solidarity, and are rising 
grandly to the conception of denomina- 
tional obligations and duties. We have 
long recognized one another in various 
ways—by councils and conferences and 
associations, by granting and receiving 
letters, by supporting organizations en- 
gaged in missionary work—but of co-op- 
eration in planning and of shoulder to: 
shoulder work in the community, the 
State and the nation, we have had al- 
together too little. Wehave now reached 
a time when everybody realizes that in 
union is strength and when multiplied 
inducements urge us to get closer to- 
gether. 

There is room for consolidation in our 
missionary work. We have too many 
missionary organizations. Every in- 
formed layman knows that under the 
present régime there is a waste of time 
and money, and the constant query is: 
Why cannot all our home missionary work 
be brought under the control of a single 
board? There are obstacles in the way 
of a change so radical, and the obstacles 
are greater than many reformers think.. 
The change will not be made today or 
tomorrow, but it is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, and stoutly to be 
insisted on, and confidently to be ex- 
pected. | 

It is time that each State association: 
gave wider attention to the general in- 
terests of its own commonwealth. The 
State association cannot be either legis- 
lature or judge, but it is competent to: 
study the situation as it is, and to state 
existing facts and conditions so clearly 
that all the churches may see their op- 
portunity and be inspired to enter in. 

But probably the most immediately 
hopeful work is that to be done by local 
extension societies. In every commu- 
nity in which Congregationalism is at 
work, our churches should get together 
and face the question: What can Congre- 
gationalism do to extend God’s kingdom 
here? The whole field should be care- 
fully surveyed, every problem should re- 
ceive protracted study. After careful- 
investigation and full discussion, con- 
clusions reached should be carried out 
with enthusiasm and dispatch. 

Not only is there a call for fellowship 
in the planting of churches, but also in 
the work of cutting churches down. 
Churches, like trees, grow old and die. 
Like trees, also, they often stand long 
after they are dead. They are allowed to 
cumber the ground because there is no- 
body at hand brave enough to advise the 
use of the ax. In many a city and village 
there are two Congregational churches 
where there ought to be only one. The 
changing times have taken away the early 
need, and yet both churches struggle on, 
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both dying, because both are determined 
to live. It is serious business to persuade 
a church, even in its last gasp, that the 
time for its departure is at hand. Hope 


springs eternal in the breast of dying. 


churches. The reason in many cases why 
this process of consolidation is so difficult 
to bring about is because a more fraternal 
spirit has not been cultivated. The con- 
gregations have not been brought fre- 
quently together, and the pastors have 
not trained their people to take large 
views of God’s kingdom, and to subordi- 
nate their whims and wishes to the social 
welfare of the community as a whole. 
All the Congregationalists of a commu- 
nity, no matter in how many church build- 
ings they may worship, should feel that 
in that community there is but one Con- 
gregational church, and in every impor- 
tant movement they should march for- 
ward as one man. 

In these days when external restraints 
are amounting to less and less, when the 
decisions of the General Assembly have 
little weight among Presbyterians, and 
when numerous injunctions in the Metho- 
dist discipline are allowed to pass into 
innocuous desuetude, and when the Epls- 
copal Prayer-Book is interpreted in as 
many ways as there are types of ecclesi- 
astical mind, and when even the com- 
mands of the pope are given meanings as 
wide apart as are the clashing schools 
which make up the heterogeneous Church 
of Rome, it is our mission as Congrega- 
tionalists to show the world how united 
and efficient Christian men can be who, 
without the restraining force of an au- 
thoritative creed, or the compelling juris- 
diction of an established court, or the 
legalized pressure of an infallible pope, 
are nevertheless one in spirit, one in pur- 
pose, one in fellowship, one in work, be- 
cause one is our master, even Christ, and 
we are all brethren. 





The Church’s Side 


BY REV. HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 


A good friend of mine, the pastor of an 
important church, has recently been called 
to another position of service. He is in 
the prime of manhood, and was in the 
full career of a well-established, useful 
pastorate. His church was devoted to 
him and proud of him. He had been long 
enough in his position to have found a 
strong place in the hearts of his people, 
and to have become a positive force in 
shaping the lives of the children and 
youths. There has been no intimation 
that a single member of the parish was 
desirous to have him go. 

In these stirring days it is perhaps not 
singular that he should have accepted a 
pressing call to a position for which his 
gifts peculiarly fit him. What is singular, 
and what has come upon him with a per- 
plexing surprise, is the attitude which his 
church has taken. His best people with 
one consent began to argue from what 
they call “this standpoint.” They said: 
“T cannot venture to advise in so impor- 
tant a matter.”’ ‘The pastor must con- 
sult his own interests, his tastes, the needs 
or desires of his family.’ ‘If he is ever 
going to make a chanye, now is the time 
to do it.” “It is in the line of promo- 
tion.” - “It opens for him a wider sphere 
of usefulness.”” ‘‘Wedo not know where 
we shall find another pastor to take his 
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place; some of us are getting on in years, 
and probably shall never give our hearts 
to another as we have to him; at the same 
time we cannot urge these considerations, 
we must leave him free to decide.’”’ 'These 
and many more things have again been 
said which we all have heard said over 
and over with surprising frequency, as 
one and another of our friends has found 
himself in similar conditions. 

New theories of the pastorate, growing 
out of its increasing brevity, are gaining 
wide acceptance. How many of these 
theories are based on truth, and how many 
are mere attempts to justify existing con- 
ditions, may be open to debate. The fact 
is that we have already departed far from 
both the opinions and the practice of our 
fathers. If the real situation is described 
in the remark of a neighbor of mine, who, 
speaking of her cook, said, “I will not 
keep any cook more than two years, and 
generally one year is all I can stand,” and 
it is true that frequent change in spiritual 
diét is as desirable as change in cooking, 
and impatience of spiritual food is to be 
regarded not as a mark of moral dyspep- 
sia, but as merely the natural desire for a 
fresh touch in the preparation of whole- 
some material, then there is little to be 
said. But I take it that this is not the 
case. 

There is need for a return to the true 
conception of the church. The church is 
not an organization to be taken in hand 
and run, like a machine, by one man or 
another, as circumstances may arise. 
Still less is it a club or a society, with 
which a man may uvite or from which he 
may freely detach himself with the pass- 
ing inclination or opportunity. It is an 
organism. It has a life of its own. It 
can be imperiled or killed, as, on the 
other hand, it may flourish and bear 
abundant fruit. The forces that enter 
into it are intended to build up manhood, 
not as so many several and detached 
units, but as parts of a body whose head 
is Christ. 

I know very well that no local church 
is identical with the kingdom of God. 
At the same time, each local church is an 
embodiment of that kingdom. It en- 
ables us to realize the kingdom, as it is 
God’s appointed agency in the develop. 
ment of the kingdom. Under any other 
view of its functions it becomes a mere 
human creation, and falls under the law 
of every other temporary and transient 
existence. 

Setting aside those cases in which a 
change of pastorate is anticipated and 
desired on the part of a church, and is 
welcomed, when it is kindly offered 
through a call which the pastor can 
accept, as a providential indication to 
his people as well as to himself—in all 
those other cases where the breaking up 
of a pastorate means the sundering of 
ties that have grown dear and the bring- 
ing in of confusion and restlessness where 
all was peace and steadily growing 
strength, it would seem that there ought 
to be no hesitancy on the part of the 
church in pressing these considerations. 
It is as derogatory to the dignity of the 
church as it is disturbing to the convic- 
tions of the pastor, when his trusted 
members are found discussing the situa- 
tion from the standpoint of what, in 
their loving regard, they choose to call 
his personal interests. He has a right to 
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expect that he shall have the help in 
reading the mind of God that is to be 
found when those to whom he has given 
his life in a pastorate in which, with al] 
solemnity, he has been duly installed 
shall limit themselves to laying before 
him their view of the effect of the pro. 
posed change upon the church. 

A long experience has developed the 
fact that the surest way of arriving at 
truth in the civil courts is to have adyo- 
cates of opposing views confine them- 
selves to presenting, with all the force of 
conviction that is attainable, each his 
own side of the case. There is no better 
method in the spiritual kingdom. The 
parties bringing a call may be trusted to 
do their work efficiently. If, then, the 
ehurch does not, with equal strenuous- 
ness and force, confine itself to presenting 
its situation and needs, the pastor is ex- 
posed to unbalanced argument, and is 
cast into the improper and often bewil- 
dered attitude of the man who hears only 
one side. Suppose, then, in a case like 
that which has just come to my knowl- 
edge, and which but repeats many an ex- 
perience of the past, the oflicers of the 
church had said: “You are our pastor. 
Years of service have won for you a 
place in our confidence not easily gained. 
You have baptized our children and 
buried our dead. You walk in and out 
among us as a witness of Jesus Christ. 
You are our teacher in opening to us his 
words. Your voice we understand. In 
you personally we have absolute confi- 
dence. Your methods in leadership, in 
thought and in life are grateful to us. 
You stand as our chosen and accepted 
representative in the life of the commu- 
nity. You have given dignity to the 
church itself before men. Our children 
are shaping their plans of life and their 
views of duty around your teaching and 
upon the illustration of your character. 
God has given you to us in a relation not 
unlike that in which the wife is given to 
the husband. We come to say, ‘ What 
God has joined together, let not man put 
asunder.’ We believe that if you will 
give your life to us to the end of the chap- 
ter, God will give youour souls, as he has 
already given many in the past, as your 
hire ’’—who can doubt that in many, 
many instances a disturbed pastor would 
be re-established in indestructible rela- 
tions, the church itself would be exalted, 
the dignity and grandeur of the Christian 
ministry would be made apparent and the 
Spirit of God would be recognized. 
When, now and again, in the face of such 
presentation, the pastor still should fee) 
it his duty to go, would not the way be 
prepared for all to see that he was indeed 
obeying the voice of God and might ex- 
pect the blessing of God to abide with 
him in the work to which he was called, 
no less than upon the church to which in 
the past he had given his heart, and 
which was now dearer than ever because 
of the revelation of its love and the sac- 
rifice that it was making in him ? 

I walked one summer night years ago 
in a New England city arm in arm with 
a strong, Christian business man toward 
his beautiful home, as we came from a 
conference in which we had heard con- 
siderations pressed upon a young minis- 
ter almost entirely along the line of ma- 
terial advantage in urging him to accept 
a call to a large church, which he had de- 
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clined on the ground that he considered 
that he held an appointment from God. 
My friend said: “I am not a little sur- 
prised; I supposed such views were given 
up long ago. My father, who all his life 
was the pastor of a church in a small 
New Hampshire town, held them. He 
lived among his people as a shepherd of 
the flock, and where he had worked and 
lived for Christ he died. He never would 
listen to a call to leave. I supposed all 
that had changed.” His voice grew ten- 
der, and the memories of his boyhood 
days in that far-away, humble parsonage 
flooded again the life now absorbed in 
business and burdened with many cares. 
The deep things of God spoke again to 
his soul; religion as absolute loyalty to 
Christ, a blessed unselfishness, a com- 
pleteness of devotion to the cause that he 
loved, was once more a reality. Is there 
not reason that the strong men in our 
churches should cherish such memories, 
should believe that even young pastors 
today are capable of such lives, and, in 
the discharge of their duties, being called 
upon to counsel, should present such a 
view of the pastoral relation as will show 
that they recognize the abiding presence 
of Christ in his church and the supreme 
worth of the gift he has bestowed in its 
united, permanent and Spirit-guided life ? 





The World’s Debt to Dr. A. B. 


Bruce 
Ur &. A. B. 


A fortnight has gone by since the cable 
brought the news of the death in Glasgow, 
at the age of sixty-nine, of Alexander 
almain Bruce, the distinguished scholar, 
teacher and author, one of the most em- 
inent men of this century in the field of 
New Testament criticism. Not Scotland 
alone, but English-speaking Christendom, 
is bereft, and owes to his memory at least 
the passing recognition of his worth and 
his service. There is not a minister or a 
Sunday school teacher in this country. 
who can well spare from his equipment 
oue or more of the volumes in which Dr. 
isruce embodied the fruit of long and 
patient investigatipn. When his Train- 
ing of the Twelve came first to my atten- 
tion it gave me a powerful impulse to the 
close examination of the gospels, and 
when to it was soon added Principal Fair- 
bairn’s Studies in the Life of Christ I 
felt rich indeed. 

As the years went on Dr. Bruce pro- 
duced at regular intervals other notable 
books like Apologetics, or Christianity 
Defensively Stated, The Chief End of 
Revelation, St. Paul’s Conception of 
Christianity, The Parabolic Teaching of 
Christ, The Galilean Gospel, The Humili- 
ation of Christ, The Miraculous Element 
in the Gospels, The Kingdom of God, 
each a distinct contribution to the 
subject discussed. Still the fountain 
vas unexhausted, for in his spacious 
study on one of the pleasant streets 
of Glasgow the indefatigable student 
was brooding over his desk, his keen, 
acquisitive mind probing into the gospel 
and bringing its truths to light in all 
their simplicity and power. He was a 
thorough gleaner in every field that he 
entered, but as he went on he had the 
faculty of gathering much collateral mat- 
ter, and one of his latest books, With 
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Open Face, represents not so much the 
direct outcome of inquiry directed to one 
end as the indirect gains of a long, 
scholarly life. 

The student habit long antedated his 
assumption in 1875 of the chair of apolo- 
getics and New Testament exegesisin the 
Free Church College, Glasgow. Like so 
many other eminent Scotchmen who have 
gone from the pastorate to a professor- 
ship, he earned his crown. He was first 
settled at Cardross on the Clyde, and dur- 
ing his nine years’ ministry there preached 
almost entirely on the gospels. The 
Training of the Twelve was the natural 
outcome. His next pastorate was at 
Broughty Ferry, a delightful suburb of 
Dundee, and there, too, the pastoral, the 
preaching, and the scholarly functions 
went on harmoniously, as they did in the 
case of James Denney twenty years later, 
who only a year or two ago was called 
from the same place to become a col- 
league of Dr. Bruce on the Free Church 
College faculty at Glasgow. 

Helpful as it was to know Dr. Bruce 
through his books, to know him person- 
ally, or even to come into-close contact 
with him during a few weeks, as was the 
privilege of some of us Americans at the 
Oxford Summer School of Theology in 
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1894, revealed his greatness as nothing 
else could do. I do not recall all that he 
said in his four lectures on The Histori- 
cal Foundations of Christianity, Their 
Trustworthiness and Religious Value, but 
the impression of their candor and thor- 
oughness is still strong. We felt that 
the case for Christianity was won, not 
established on untested foundations 
which the artillory of hostile criticism 
might shatter at any moment, but proved 
by rational, wholesome arguments such 
as would pass as evidence before any jury 
of honest, intelligent men. 

One who listened to Dr. Bruce felt that 
he was not holding in reserve anything 
which the pupil ought to know. If he 
removed one prop from your faith he sub- 
stituted a better one. And he was not 
too timid or reticent to pronounce his own 
opinion on mooted points. If you asked 
him if he thought Shakespeare was a great 
man he would not reply, as did a celebrated 
professor at Yale Seminary a generation 
ago, “I never heard the assertion dis- 
puted.” And I do not think that Dr. 
Bruce had any mental affinity with an- 
other American theological professor of 
more recent years, Who, when a student 
asked him the other day, ‘Professor, 
what do you think about this point?” 
turned on his questioner with the reply: 
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“Do you mean what I personally think; 
do you really want to know what I 
myself think? Well, come round to my 
house some evening and we will talk it 
over.” 

More vivid, however, than the recollec- 
tion of his lectures is my memory of Dr. 
Bruce’s strong, beautiful personality. A 
large, sturdy frame was matched by 2 
heart of similar caliber. White hairs set 
off a radiant and winsome face. He was 
easy to approach and to engage in conver- 
sation. He exhibited a deep interest in 
current American affairs. In the little 
knots that gathered for social cheer be- 
tween the sessions of the school be was 
the central figure, though his genuine 
modesty of spirit led him to endeavor to 
push others into the foreground. And he 
was just as nice to those of us who had no 
claim on him as to men of ability and 
achievement. Almost any one of the 300 
men in attendance might have gone home 
justified in the belief that for him and 
his personal welfare Dr. Bruce had a 
fatherly regard. It was not a transient 
interest either, for in almost every busi- 
ness letter which I have received from 
him since then there has been some kind 
allusion to those memorable days in 
Oxford. 

Dr. Bruce’s crowning service to this 
age has been the exemplification of the 
fact that intellect and scholarship and 
piety may go hand in hand, each enriching 
and adorning the other. The juices of his 
nature were not dried up by study. He 
kept himself human. He did not become 
scornful of the multitude that knows not 
the canons of the higher criticiem. He 
loved books, but he loved men more, and 
common men, degraded men. He felt 
that the gospel was meant for such. He 
has proved to our age as did Henry Drum- 
mond, as did Phillips Brooks, that a man 
may admitevery new truth in the universe 
to his mind and still be passionately reli- 
gious; that if religion and learning cannot 
dwell together in harmony and co-opera- 
tion, something is the matter either with 
the religion or the learning or both. 

We bestow our highest praises upon 
men who go to far-off lands to make 
Christ known, but here was a man who 
for half a century devoted every power 
of a gifted mind toward making Christ 
known. It was never with him scholar- 
ship for scholarship’s sake. ‘“‘My one 
aim,” said he, less than three years ago, 
“is to show Christ to others as I have 
learned to see him.” To that end he 
spent days and years in careful examina- 
tion of the records which enshrine the 
precious story. Sometimes what he dis- 
covered seemed novel, not to say start- 
ling, and it is almost surprising that he 
escaped that onset of heresy hunting’ 
which swept over Scotland a dozen years 
ago, and which for a time threatened the 
official standard of a more conservative 
critic like Marcus Dods. But Dr. Bruce 
kept steadily on his chosen path, ever 
discerning greater radiance and majesty 
in the life and ministry and character of 
Jesus Christ, and ever striving to reveal 
this larger Christ to others. And so 
long as the church reveres Christian 
learning will it inscribe high upon the 
list of those to whom it is forever in- 
debted the name of this Christian 
scholar, this Christlike gentleman, Alex- 
ander Balmain Bruce. 





A Pierce Religious War 

There has been raging in South India a 
strange religious war, thoroughly charac- 
teristic of this remarkable land. Scores 
of lives have been sacrificed, hundreds 
have been seriously wounded, many vil- 
lages have been reduced to ashes and 
thousands of people have been merci- 
lessly boycotted and ruthlessly outlawed. 
Petty government officials and native 
princes have joined with the majority in 
making life a burden to the supposed 
common enemy, which embraces the 
whole Shanar caste of more than 200,000 
law-abiding and respectable people. 

The cause of this uprising is simple. 
The Shanars are regarded’as among the 
outcasts, and as such they have no right 
to enter Hindu temples. But are these 
not Hindus? Yes, they and their ances- 
tors, from time immemorial, have been a 
part and parcel of this religion. But be- 
cause they have not been regarded as 
possessing a respectable caste origin they 
have been religiously classified with out- 
casts. Of these there are millions in this 
presidency who hold, with wonderful 
tenacity, the Hindu faith, which spurns 
them and which will neither allow them 
to approach the idols nor to defile the 
temples by their presence. These poor 
people have long abandoned all claims to 
the rights and privileges of religious men 
and content themselves with being the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
The Shanars, however, feel that they have 
stood this obloquy and religious ostracism 
long enough. They are not what they 
were a century ago, when Christian mis- 
sionaries began to work among them. 
Many thousands, especially in the Tin- 
nevelly district, have become Christians 
and have made marvelous progress. 
Many are university graduates. These 
Christian men have spurred their heathen 
caste-fellows to higher ambitions and 
may even be partly the cause or occasion 
of this present trouble. At any rate, the 
Shanars have recently demanded admit- 
tance to Hindu temples and have enforced 
their claims before civil courts. They 
are pushing this cause with the energy 
and combination of wealth and cunning, 
of which they have a large store. In 
some cases they have carried their case 
in court. They have also exasperated 
the community by the assumption that 
they are neither outcasts nor even Sudras, 
but of the royal and twice-born Kshatriya 
tribe, which is inferior only to and closely 
related with the divine Brahman line. 
By diligently spreading these new claims 
and affecting in many and silly ways 
Aryan customs they have drawn upon 
themselves the enmity of all the people. 


Ms Bearing on Christian Progress 

Such is the Hinduism of today. It is 
not only a narrow, ethnic faith; it meanly 
lends itself to caste pride and injustice 
and withholds from millions of its own 
children those religious blessings which 
all men most covet both for time and 
eternity. It first consigns them, by its 
pernicious caste system, to the lowest 
degradation and then makes this degra- 
dation a reason for depriving them of all 
religious rights and privileges. And the 
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very men who are keenest in the endeavor 
to shut the door of opportunity against 
the benighted of today were themselves 
the outcasts and accursed of yesterday. 

To the Christian Church this affair has 
obviously a hopeful aspect. These aspir- 
ing people ought now, in the hour of their 
deepest afiliction, to become convinced, if 
they were never before, that there is no 
place for them in their ancestral religion, 
and their eyes will be turned with yearn- 
ing to Christianity as a city of refuge. I 
should not be surprised if South India 
missions had large accessions from them. 
Tt is said that already 500 of them have 
gone over in a body to Mohammedanism, 
believing that they will find there a better 
social status than even in our Christian 
fold. It may be that they are right. It 
is constantly affirmed, and with some rea- 
son, that when alow caste Hindu embraces 
the faith. of Islam he at once loses the 
stigma attached to his past social degra- 
dation. I wish it were so in Christianity. 
But it is not, and a missionary blushes to 
make the confession. And yet it is not 
the missionary’s fault. It is the insane 
passion of native Christian converts, yea, 
even those natives who are born in the 
Christian fold, to cling tenaciously to that 
social stratum whence they were dug. 

This is the curse of all curses to our 
cause, both in its hindrance to new acces- 
sions and to the cultivation of fellowship 
in the church itself. In this present riot 
a few Christians of Shanar extraction 
have suffered by their persistent affilia- 
tion with non-Christian Shanars. It was 
amusing, and not without instruction, in 
some villages to have the enemies of the 
Shanars catechize our Christians of Shanar 
extraction in order to assure themselves 
that they were really of our faith. It 
transpired in this fashion: “Are you 
Christians?”’ ‘ Yes.’’ ‘‘ When and where 
was Christ born?” ‘Recite Scripture 
verses.” ‘‘Repeat the Apostles’ Creed.” 
It was a wholesome experience to those 
Christians, and their ability to answer the 
questions given saved them from persecu- 
tion. This new catechetical method and 
motive is a revelation to some of us, and 
suggests strange possibilities in the line 
of Bible training for new converts. 


Efficacy of Heathen Prayers 

The recent celebration of the eightieth 
birthday of the queen empress in India 
developed an unexpected situation. The 
new metropolitan of India, Bishop Well- 
don, magnified the occasion as a truly 
loyal Englishman, and invited all loyal 
subjects of her majesty to mingle their 
prayers to their respective deities for her. 
To the more experienced and less gener- 
ous Bishop of Ceylon such an invitation 
savored of blasphemy and brought down 
our faith and even our God to the mean 
level of the coarsest cults and the basest 
deities of the land. He therefore in- 
structed the clergy of his jurisdiction that 
they should quietly praise their own God 
and invoke his blessing apart from the 
babel of Hindu voices. Onehardly knows 
which to admire the more—the audacious 
loyalty and cosmopolitan spirit of the 
Calcutta bishop, or the sternly orthodox 
and consistently exclusive position of his 
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brother dignitary in Ceylon. It would 
certainly be more novel than edifying to 
see the devotees of the myriad gods of 
India meet together with Christians fora 
common worship. But this is probably 
not what the metropolitan had in mind, 
He encouraged separate worship on the 
day with a view to lighting the torch of 
loyalty at the altar of piety. In the 
meanwhile millions of these people, who 
have never heard of the dissentient 
bishops, have done faithfully their pujah 
to all the gods of their pantheon for the 
prosperity of their gracious sovereign 
and rest happy in the thought that their 
prayers have been heard and their offer. 
ings accepted in her behalf. I presume 
that even in Ceylon the bishop himself 
could not object to such a direction of 
Hindu piety. 
A Splendid Record 

The missionary force in this land is so 
inadequate to the great work before it 
that it can ill afford to lose any of its 
members. Much less can it give up the 
fellowship and able services of-so distin- 
guished a member as Dr. S. H. Kellogg, 
who was killed last month by a fall from 
his bicycle in North India. He arrived 
in India more than a third of a century 
ago and has added distinct luster to the 
American Presbyterian mission in North 
India. He was a charming companion 
and a man of high scholarship and of 
marked thoroughness in all that he under- 
took. His grammar of the vernacular 
which he used is the standard. The Bible 
revision work, in which he has been en- 
gaged for some years, has been the crown- 
ing labor of his life. As an author he has 
gained well-merited distinction and it was 
only a couple of months before his death 
that his latest book on Comparative Re- 
ligion was published in America. 
The Type of Men India Needs 

The missions of this land need today a 
large re-enforcement of young men of 
the caliber and consecration of Dr. Kel- 
logg—men who have a mind and a schol- 
arly training which Will enable them to 
study the faiths of the land and to effect- 
ively commend their own to the people. 
Nothing can be more shortsighted today 
as a policy, or more fatal as far as per- 
manent results are concerned, than for 
missionary societies to send second or 
third rate men to man their missions 
in India. More than ever before India 
needs for Christian work strong men-— 
men of large equipment, of thorough pi- 
ety and of American sense and pusb. 
Within the last year two young American 
missionaries, after a very brief -stay in 
southern India, felt compelled to study 
anew the question of baptism, with the 
result that they were rebaptized by im- 
mersion. There is nothing sad or repre- 
hensible either in a man’s being immersed 
orin changing his belief on certain doc- 
trines. But it certainly ought to be un- 
derstood that only men who have made a 
study of such distinctive doctrines, and 
have a fairly settled mind in reference to 
them, are prepared to start out on a mis- 
sionary career as instructors of others 
and as representatives not only of Christ, 
but also, as far as possible, of those Chris 
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tian people who support them on the 
field. Give us men of convictions, but 
let them frame well their thoughts and 
beget their convictions as far as possible 
before they enter a mission field. 





A Tribute to Dr. Walter M. 
Barrows 
BY REV. J. BRAINERD THRALL 


Dr. Barrows was the organizer and for 
seven years the pastor of the First Church 





of Salt Lake City, and from 1884, when I 
became the pastor, until I left it in 1893 I 
felt the constant throb of his masterful 
personality in the life of the church. 

It was not only that the church had 
been founded by a man of large adminis- 
trative resource and of a constructive 
temperament. It was not only that the 
church had in seven years been led to 
large power and influence and to a gen- 
erous self-support by a man of more than 
common popular quality, who was a born 
leader of men. It was not alone that the 
church had been taught and inspired 
by a high-minded, fearless and earnest 
preacher. It was something more and 
deeper than this. He had built himself 
into his work. That which he had left 
behind him as an enduring monument 
was largely personal and spiritual. I felt 
his personality constantly in the social 
atmosphere, the tolerant and affectionate 
spirit of the church, to which every pas- 
tor is so sensitive, and in which, if any- 
where, he comes into close touch with his 
predecessors. 

The respect with which Walter Bar- 
rows, as he was familiarly called, was re- 
membered in the city was an abiding leg- 
acy to his successors, and the love which 
his former parishioners bore him was so 
personal that in some cases it took the 
form of. resentment that he had been 
willing to leave them to go East again, 
even though it were to accept a position 
as responsible as that of corresponding 
secretary of the national society which 
first sent him West as a missionary. 

I feel as though I were speaking for 
many influential supporters of that church 
in its earlier days who have passed away 
before him. He loved thechurch. They 
all loved him. He was, as it seemed to 
them when he left them, in a sense the 
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church, and, in the same sense, he never 
ceased to live and have his being in it. 





Guests of the Coming Interna- 
tional Council 


The senior member of the Australian 
delegation is Rev. Alexander Gosman, 
commonly known as Professor Gosman, 
on account of his long connection with 
the Victorian Ministerial Training Col- 
lege, first as tutor and then as principal. 
He is the most advanced in years of all 
the Australian delegates and scarcely 
less vigorous than any of them. Though 
he has attained his seventieth year, he 
shows no sign of decline in mental vigor, 
and few men have a fuller list of diversi- 
fied engagements. 

Professor Gosman was a student at 
Glasgow University and Glasgow The- 
ological Hall, but he has exercised his 
ministry continuously in Victoria. He 
began in Ballarat in 1860, from which he 
removed in 1863 to St. Kilda. In 1879 he 
left St. Kilda for. Hawthorn, of which 
church he is now pastor. He began 
teaching in the Victorian College in 1868 
and has been its principal since 1876. He 
has been an examiner for philosophy at 
Melbourne University since 1885. It is 
evident that Mr. Gosman has given a 
great deal of attention to educational 
work. He has made a special study of 
philosophy, but is recognized on all mat- 
ters affecting the relation of Christianity 
to life as a powerful and independent 





thinker. As pastor he enjoys the esteem 
and affection of a large church and con- 
gregation. He has twice been president 
of the Victoria Congregational Union, 
and he was one of the leading representa- 
tives of Australia at the London council 
in 1891. Professor Gosman will read a 
paper at the Boston council on Theology 
the Order of Nature. 





At the recent Wesleyan Conference in Eng- 
land two resolutions were before that body, 
intended to commit it to hostility to the liquor 
traffic in which not a few Wesleyan laymen 
still engage, chiefly as grocers. The radical 
resolution read thus: ‘‘ That in view of the 
dreadful results of drunkenness, and the way 
the drink traffic is injuring the home and 
church life of our country, this conference is 
of the opinien that no Christian man should 
manufacture or sell intoxicating liquor.’’ 
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The conservative resolution, introduced by 
ex-President Stephenson, read thus: “The 
conference rejoices in the rapid spread of tem- 
perance principles and practices in the Wes- 
leyan Methedist Church; it urges our people 
to consider and promote all well-considered 
temperance reforms, and confidently antici- 
pates the ultimate triumph of temperance, but 
it declines to pronounce abstract and indis- 
criminate judgment upon the action of indi- 
vidual Christians.”” This resolution won, by 
a large majority. Dr. Stephenson, in his 
speech supporting it, repeatedly denied that 
the Wesleyan Chureh was a temperance so- 
ciety. 





Southern Jottings 


The Business Boom 

The South and especially middle Tennessee 
have in common with many other portions of 
the United States suffered from protracted 
drought. This was broken by copious rains 
in the latter part of July and the hopes of the 
farmer have revived. Other industriai con- 
ditions are excellent. Southern furnaces are 
far behind their orders for pig iron. The out- 
put is sold ahead for next year and the prod- 
uct frequently leaves warm for the market. 
Tennessee rejoices greatly in its phosphate 
mines, discovered so lately as in 1893. Men 
of wealth have purchased the most of these 
mines and great as is their output prices are 
strong. These mines have no competitor in 
the production of high grade phosphates. 


Pistols and Human Life 

This was recently the somewhat sensational 
title of an able and sober editorial in the 
Nashville American, After quoting from 
Mr. Thurber’s address before the Atlanta In- 
dustrial Convention, in which he declared that 
life and property are not safe in the South, it 
went on to say: “It is no use getting mad and 
saying that it is not so. It is a remarkable 
circumstance when a man who takes another’s 
life is convicted therefor. He may have been 
the aggressor, he may have forced the most 
peaceable man into an encounter, and yet he 
goes free because, forsooth, the victim, driven 
to the wall, at last made one feeble effort to 
defend himself, and this is made to appear as 
if the aggressor were acting in defense and not 
offense. It is a blot upon our civilization. 
Shame that public sentiment tolerates the 
man who goes continually armed, ready to 
slay ahuman being! The code duello repre- 
sents a higher civilization than does the pres- 
ent practice of street duelling.” 


Idle Negroes 

They are a menace to the South. Like their 
whiie brethren, they delight in herding them- 
selves in large centers. Loafing Negroes 
are greatly in evidence, in spite of the fact 
that labor abundant and remunerative can 
be had by going into the country. Employ- 
ment agencies make bargains with unem- 
ployed laborers to convey them free of ex- 
pense to the phosphate mines and elsewhere, 
only to find that at the time of starting the 
men engaged to go prefer to starve in town 
with their wives and sweethearts rather than 
to get fair wages in the country. The prover- 
bial improvidence of the Negro adds to the 
perplexity of the situation. His happy-go- 
lucky spirit never dreams of the cold of winter 


and its attendant destitution. Fortunately he 


is not so full of mischief as his white brethren 
when idle, but Satan finds enough of sin for 
him to commit to make his idleness a serious 
problem to the thoughtful men of our South- 
land, J. @. M. 





The New York Evening Post, commenting 
on the details of the English Wesleyan Twen- 
tieth Century Fund of 1,000,000 guineas, three- 
fourths of the sum having already been 
pledged, says, ‘‘smothered in materialism as 
this generation is, it must be admitted that it 
is capable of some feats of sacrifice.” But is 
it smothered ? 
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The New Chapel at Mt. 
Hermon 


On the afternoon of the 16th all exercises of 
the General Conference at Northfield were 
suspended, and every one who could drove to 
Mt. Hermon, across the Connecticut River, 
over the new bridge, to attend the formal 
opening of the new chapel at Mt. Hermon. 
This building, which is very beautiful inside 
and out, is prominently situated on what Mr. 
Moody formerly called Temptation Hill, hop- 
ing that some one might be tempted to build a 
chapel there, but now the chapel has come he 
has changed the name to Mt. Inspiration. 
From the chapel can be seen Northfield Street, 
the seminary buildings and a long stretch of 
the beautiful Connecticut River valley. 

Rey. F. B. Meyer of Christ Church, Lon- 
don, who is strongly attached to Mr. Moody 
and his work here in Northfield, conceived 
the idea of raising $30,000 for building a 
chapel as a birthday present to Mr. Moody 
upon his sixtieth birthday. Mr. H. M. Moore 
of Boston entered heartily into the plan, and 
Mr. Meyer agreed to raise $15,000 in England 
and Mr. Moore a similar amount in America. 
Afterwards it was decided to make the build- 
ing larger than the original plans called for, 
so an additional $10,000 were raised. The 
building would now be nearly completed had 
not two friends agreed to give a clock and a 
bell provided others would erect the tower. 
As both of these are needed it was decided to 
accept the offer, and $7,500 are needed to raise 
the tower to the proper height and to make 
some incidental additions to the beauty of the 
grounds. H.M. Moore of East Northfield or 
Boston will gladly receive contributions. The 
building was formally opened on Wednesday. 
As itis not entirely completed nor free from 
debt, the dedication is postponed until every- 
thing is paid for. 

Mr. Moody did not attend the service, as he 
has an aversion to attending services where 
he knows many complimentary remarks will 
be made concerning him. Flags representing 
England and America were appropriately 
etretched across the back of the platform, 
with goldenrod and ferns freely distributed 
about the desk. H.M. Moore of Boston pre- 
sided and George C. Stebbins and F. H. Ja- 
cobs led the singing. Rev. F. B. Meyer read 
several Scripture selections and followed with 
a prayer, in which he said, ‘‘ May these walls 
stand until Jesus comes and in the millennium 
may he use the building to some high pur- 
pose.” Rev. Dr. H. G. Weston, president of 
Crozier Theological Seminary, followed in 
prayer. 

Mr. Moore made a short address, telling the 
story of the building, of the gift of the pipe 
organ in honor of Mr. Moody’s mother by two 
New York women, whose names were with- 
held. He told how he had seen the school grow 
from less than a dozen boys in a farmhouse to 
where it now stands, with its 400 students and 
property worth nearly half a million of dollars. 
He said that the principal reported last spring 
that all but six of the students were professing 
Christians, a large number of whom were 
converted after reaching Mt. Hermon. Mr. 
Moore was followed by Rev. Mr. Meyer, who 
said, among other things: “By this united 
gift another link has been forged between 
mother and daughter.”” He called attention to 
the tightening of the bonds between the two 
nations. No longer can t&ese people call them- 
selves cousins ; they are brothers. Mr. Meyer 
wished the words, “in affectionate memory of 
D. L. Moody,” inserted in the bronze tablet in 
the chapel, which reads now, “ This chapel 
was erected by the united contributions of 
Christian friends in Great Britain and the 
United States for the glory of God and to be a 
perpetual witness to their unity in the service 
of Christ,”’ but Mr. Moody drew his pen through 
the phrase. 

Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson’s few remarks were 
almost entirely words of praise for Mr. Moody, 
whom he had known ever since he has been 
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in Christian work. Rev. G. Campbell Mor- 
gan of London, who has also taken a great 
interest in the chapel, emphasized the inter- 
national outlook, of which this chapel is a 
sacrament. The exercises were closed with a 
benediction by Dr. Weston. 14:3 D. 


Death of Charles L. Mead 


To the recent severe losses of Congrega- 
tional churches by sudden death this other 
name was added when Mr. Mead passed 
away last Saturday afternoon near his summer 
home in Norfolk, Ct. When a boy he learned 
the printers’ trade with Messrs. G. & C. Mer- 
riam of Springfield, Mass. He then bought 
the rule business of E. A. Stearns & Co. of 
Brattleboro, Vt., which he sold to the Stanley 
Rule and Level Co. at the breaking out of the 
Civil War. At that time he was appointed 
on the staff of the adjutant-general of Ver- 
mont. At the close of the war he was chosen 
treasurer of the Stanley Rule and Level Co., 
and some fifteen years ago was also elected 
its president. These positions he held at 
the time of his death. 

Mr. Mead was a deacon and a member of 
the board of trustees of Broadway Taber- 








nacle Church, New York, and had long been 
one of its prominent members. He served 
for a score of years as a director of the 
A. M. A., and for several years as chairman, 
and when last year he insisted on resigning 
that position he was chosen a vice-president. 
He was a trustee of Hampton Institute, and 
in other responsible positions did service of 
great value for religion and philanthropy. 
He did this work without ostentation, with a 
devout spirit and with unflinching integrity. 
He was a delightful man in social relations, 
with a heart overflowing with kindness. 

Mr. Mead leaves a widow, two daughters 
and one son. Of his three sisters one is the 
wife of the author, Mr. W. D. Howells. One 
of his two brothers is Mr. Larkin D. Mead, 
the sculptor, and the other is of the firm of 
architects, McKim, Mead & White of New 
York. Funeral services were held at Nor- 
folk on Tuesday morning, and the burial was 
at Brattleboro, Vt. 





The Dartmouth College buildings are un- 
dergoing many changes in the line of im- 
provement marked out by President Tucker 
at the beginning of his administration so as 
finally to house every department permanently 
by itself. Reed Hall is being remodeled so as 
to contain a large lecture-room, seating 150 
students, two recitation-rooms and two offices. 
The first floor will accommodate the depart- 
ments of political science and philosophy, to 
be transferred from Dartmouth Hall to make 
room for French and German on the first floor 
and Greek and Latin on the second. Dart- 
mouth Hall is to be connected with the central 
heating plant, and the necessary apparatus is 
already being put in. The Hubbard House is 
also to be thus connected, and will accommo- 
date the department of economics heretofore 
occupying Butterfield Hall. The latter is to 
be used for botany and zodlogy, and in the 
basement will contain a large zodlogical labo- 
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ratory. Wilder Hall is now ready for occu- 
pancy, and is to contain one of the most 
efficient laboratories of any New England 
college for the department of physics, to be in 
charge of Prof. E. F. Nichols. 





Current Thought 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 


I have no doubt that, before twenty years 
are over, the statesmen of Massachusetts wi!) 
‘‘ecome round’’ to some pension system for 
the aged. It is only too clear that our modern 
systems of industry make no direct provision 
for persons who have passed what may be 
called the ‘‘ hustling’ age. Steam-engines and 
waterfalls do not want laggards to work with 
them ; they insist on the co-operation of young 
men and women. And it is idle to say that 
these young men and women ought to have 
the forecast which provides for old age in the 
period of youth. As we arrange things, the 
competition is quite too severe. The unmar- 
ried boy, utterly careless about his future, 
competes with the married man and compe!s 
him to work at the lowest rate of wages. In 
such a system as this it is the business of the 
community to provide for the man and the 
woman who can no longer serve it in the field. 
—Edward Hwerett Hale, in the Christian Reg- 
ister. 

AS OTHERS SEE US 

It is with the deepest pain that every lover 
of America reads the shocking announcemet 
of almost weekly, if not daily, lynching. 1s 
there no right judgment left in the Christian 
press of that country of the atrocity of these 
crimes against a poor, downtrodden race? We 
had hopes, inspired by the manful utterances 
of some of the American Christian papers, 
that those rascals of the South would be 
taught their duty to the State and to humanity. 
But the protest has sunk to a hardly distin- 
guishable wail. When a whole town turns out 
on a Sunday to witness the murder, by slow, 
fiendish torture and burning, of a supposed 
culprit, who has never been condemned, or 
even accused, and special excursion trains are 
run for the convenience of the churchgoers, 
that they may not miss the spectacle, our 
friends across the water must not be surprise 
if we on this side begin to ask what the Chris- 
tianity of America amounts to.—Christian 
Leader, Glasgow. 

When white men can stand by the body of a 
dead Negro and deliberately cut pieces from 
his body as a memento of his lynching it is 
time to say that such scenes indicate a mora! 
decline which will, if persisted in, destroy the 
very germs of moral feeling altogether. When 
our English adventurers of the Elizabethan 
age introduced slaves captured from Africa 
on American soil they little thought of the 
fearful problem they were handing down to 
the English-speaking men of today. Let us of 
this country beware lest we make the problem 
even more difficult than it is. For remember 
that the Negro does not die out like the North 
American Indian. He persists in surviving.— 
London Chronicle. 

YES! TO THE FIRST CENTURY TOO 


The Congregationalist says: “‘ When Rob- 
ert Browne is mentioned most of us prob- 
ably think of the founder of Congregationa)- 
ism.” Wethink The Congregationalist does 
not do its own people justice. Wethink there 
were Congregationalists in Germany long be- 
fore the daysof Browne. Ifthey will acknow)- 
edge the right of those who dipped babies to 
the name Congregationalist, the denomination 
probably goes back to the fourth and perhaps 
the third century.— Western Recorder. 





Dr. Newman Smyth of New Haven is cred- 
ited with this witticism. Having been urged 
by a newspaper reporter to write a crisp 

on hell for the Sunday edition, he 
sent the following: “Hell, in my opinion, is 
the place where your Sunday edition should 
be published and circulated.’’ 
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THE HOME 
Old Homes 


Old homes among the hills! I love their gardens, 

Their old rock-fences, that our day inherits ; 

Their doors, round which the great trees stand like 
wardens; 

Their paths, down which the shadows march like 
spirits ; 

Broad doors and paths that reach bird-haunted gar- 
dens. 


I see them gray among their ancient acres, 
severe of front, their gables lichen-sprinkled— 
Like gentle- hearted, solitary Quakers, 

Grave and religious, with kind faces wrinkled— 
Serene among their memory-hallowed acres. 


Their gardens, banked with roses and with lilies— 
Those sweet aristocrats of all the flowers— 

Where Springtime mints her gold in daffodillies, 
And Autumn coins her marigolds in showers, 

And all the hours are toilless as the lilies. 


| love their orchards where the gay woodpecker 

Flits, flashing o’er you, like a wingéd jewel; 

Their woods, whose floors of moss the squirrels 
checker 

With half-hulled nuts; and where, in cool renewal, 

The wild brooks laugh, and raps the red wood- 
pecker. 


Old homes! old hearts! Upon my soul forever 
Their peace and gladness lie like tears and laughter ; 
Like love they touch me, through the years that 
sever, 
With simple faith; like friendship, draw me after 
The dreamy patience that is theirs forever. 
—Madison Cawein, in Myth and Romance. 





There is a home suggestive- 

‘Carloads of ness about the report that in 
Pianos 

the present great movement 
of merchandise over the railroads of the 
West the carrying of pianos forms an 
appreciably large part. Pianos by the 
carload going to the farming regions—in 
one case five carloads on a single train 
bound for the Pacific coast—shows more 
than prosperity; it shows a longing for 
the improvement of the homes of the 
people. Last year the carloads were of 
buggies and agricultural implements, the 
men’s needs, this year the mothers and 
daughters are having their pleasures and 
ambitions cared for. The widespread de- 
sire for music which this simple bit of 
trade statistics indicates is something for 
which we ought to be grateful. There is, 
no doubt, much crude music in these 
United States, but crude music is far 
better than none at all, while out of small 
beginnings greater things must grow. 
But it is as a glimpse of the spirit and 
purpose of American home life that we 
record the matter here. 


Surely no other human 

“a bs os being has ever encountered 
eres so many and great obstacles 

in acquiring an education as Helen Keller. 
The hardships of students combating 
poverty or delicate health, or compelled 
to receive instruction in a foreign tongue, 
are as nothing compared with Miss Kel- 
ler’s handicaps in taking her examina- 
tions preparatory to entering Radcliffe 
College this fall. No particle of their 


_ severity was abated for her—indeed, on 


the contrary, they were made uninten- 
tionally difficult. To sit in total darkness 
and silence, with no idea of the time, 
with no touch of a friendly hand—for 
neither Miss Sullivan, her constant com- 
panion, nor her master, Mr. Keith, was 
allowed to communicate the questions to 
her—these were sufficiently difficult con- 
ditions. But her labor was unnecessarily 
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increased by the college authorities. 
They had the examination papers written 
out in Braille characters by a man who 
had never seen Helen, and who, it was 
discovered too late, used a different sys- 
tem of writing for the blind from that 
to which she was accustomed. Helen 
Keller did not hesitate or draw back even 
at this, but puzzled out the unfamiliar, 
punctured points as best she could and 
wrote her answers on her typewriter, 
passing triumphantly in every study, 
even “with credit” in some. Her intel- 
lectual achievement is, however, almost 
overshadowed by the girl’s indomitable 
moral courage in surmounting difficulties. 
Does she not put to shame every slothful 
and easily-disheartened soul ? 


_ The relaxation of the home is 
Home Life one of the severest tests of 
as a Test 
courtesy and temper. Most 
of us have seen the difference between 
company and family manners. Some of 
us, no doubt, have reason to regret sharp 
words and careless acts from which our 
own home circle suffered. All intimacy 
is risk, human nature being what it is, 
and it is fortunate for most of us that we 
have been able to depend upon the for- 
bearance of love. Nevertheless the ar- 
gument for patience and courtesy goes 
from ordinary to intimate acquaintance. 
If we are civil to strangers, much more 
ought we to be considerate with friends. 
If we restrain ourselves and are courteous 
with acquaintances, much more ought 
self-restraint and courtesy to be the rule 
ofhome. Otherscan decline our acquaint- 
ance, these inmates of our homes are 
bound to us by indissoluble ties. A cer- 
tain son had been away on a visit and 
good reports came of his popularity 
among strangers. ‘‘Heis very much like 
you, my dear,’’ said his mother’s nearest 
friend. “I hope I am not as cross at 
home as he is!” was the mother’s reply. 
What value does thoughtful kindness of 
act and word and tone among strangers 
bear in comparison with the same quali- 
ties at home? The one should be a mat- 
ter of course—but how much more the 
other ? v 


“Old Home Week” in New 
Hampshire 


BY REV. ARTHUR LITTLE, D.D. 





How dear to my heart are the scenes of my child- 


When fond recollection presents them to view: 
The — the meadow, the deep-tangled wild- 
And ows loved spot which my infancy knew. 
These familiar lines find an echo in the 
heart of every one to whom has been be- 
queathed the most precious of all legacies 
—a happy childhood. They appeal to one 
of the deepest and most sacred instincts 
of the human soul. It was this senti- 
ment that prompted Jacob to desire sepul- 
ture with his fathers in the homeland. 
It was this heart hunger for the scenes of 
childhood that moved Father Cudahy, a 
fellow-passenger with me on the Pavonia 
two years ago, at the age of eighty-nine, 
unattended and alone, to face the perils 
and fatigues of a 6,000 miles’ voyage that 
he might once more visit his birthplace. 
It is to this universal longing for “the 
dearest spot on earth” that Governor 
Rollins appeals in his suggestion that the 
last days of August be observed as ‘‘ Old 
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Home Week” by the citizens of New 
Hampshire, and that her absent sons and 
daughters, far and near, be urged to re- 
turn and give zest and interest to the 
unique occasion. This scheme of the 
youthful governor promises to be a great 
success. Itis fring the New Hampshire 
heart. More than a hundred towns have 
arranged to observe the week, and a good 
deal of real homesickness—genuine nos- 
talgia—has been created by the invita- 
tions sent out. The sight of the old hills 
will be its only cure. 

Of the many thousands who have gone 
from New Hampshire to seek their for- 
tunes elsewhere a large proportion spent 
their- childhood and youth on farms. 
Those reared in cities and large towns do 
not know the real New Hampshire. Its 
peculiarities can be appreciated only by 
the tillers of its reluctant soil. Its secrets 
have to be dug up with the shovel and 
the hoe. A New Hampshire farm, in 
the mind of the average boy, is the syno- 
nym of difficulty and struggle. Itis one 
unceasing battle with nature, the odds 
being heavily againstthe boy. ‘‘ A stren- 
uous life’’ is a phrase often in our mouths 
in these days. No other kind of life is 
possible among these rocks and hills. 
The young man who leaves the farm does 
so in search of easier conditions for a 
livelihood, confident that nothing worse 
can be encountered elsewhere. 

Occupied during their boyhood with 
chasing the sheep over the hills, hunting 
the cows just at dark in the woods, milk- 
ing them by moonlight after a long day’s 
work in the hayfield, yoking and driv- 
ing the provokingly slow oxen, turning 
the grindstone before breakfast, picking 
stones and potatoes with cold fingers, 
stowing away hay and straw in the loft 
of a suffocating barn, sawing wood, 
breaking roads in the winter, going a 
mile or more to school and allowed to fish 
only when it was too rainy to work, the 
boys on the average farm used to have 
little time or taste for the other and more 
agreeable side of country life. Its fasci- 
nation they did not feel. The birds, the 
trees, the wild flowers, the rocks, the 
beauty of the ever-changing clouds, the 
forests, the finely shaded roads, the clear, 
delicious streams, in whose waters the 
practiced eye could see speckled trout, 
the strength and peace of the everlasting 
hills—all this wealth of beauty, the glory 
of their native State, escaped their at- 
tention. 

If they return to their boyhood homes 
this summer, it will be with a juster esti- 
mate of things. They will have learned 
that hardships are not peculiar to New 
Hampshire, but to human life. They 
will have ascertained the fact that barns 
and bins may be very large and men very 
small, that souls often grow narrow as 
acres grow broad. One month this sum- 
mer, when the toils of the earlier years 
are only a grateful memory, will give re- 
turning visitors more real enjoyment 
than they ever tasted in all their boyhood 
days. They will delight in the scenery 
of their native State and find a fascina- 
tion in what once seemed only common- 
place. 

More than this, standing with uncov- 
ered head upon the spot where they were 
born, they will begin to ask themselves 
concerning the secret of New Hamp- 
shire’s greatness—how it is that, with 
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material resources so small, she has be- 
come so distinguished in the sisterhood 
of States? The answer will be found in 
her men and women, whose deeds in 
church and state have added imperishable 
luster to the history of this ancient com- 
monwealth. 

Recalling their debt to the past, the 
citizens of Boscawen—my native town— 
propose to signalize “Old Home Week,” 
among other things, by marking, in some 
appropriate and enduring way, the birth- 
places and residences of her most distin- 
guished sons. Thus a tablet will be 
placed on the house where Gen. John A. 
Dix was born, now the summer home of 
Dr. A. A. Berle. Another will smark 
the birthplace of Hon. William Pitt Fes- 
senden. Still another will show the trav- 
eler in years to come the place where 
the lifelong friend and contributor of 
The Congregationalist, Charles Carleton 
Coftin, was born. 

Doubtless they will remember, too, the 
birthplace of Mr. Nathaniel Greene and 
Col. Charles Gordon Greene, his younger 
brother, two eminent literary men. Nor 
will they fail to indicate to the passer-by 
the place where Dr. Samuel Wood—fifty- 
two years pastor of the church—lived, 
and where, during that period, he fitted 
100 boys for college—all, I think, for Dart- 
mouth. Among his pupils were Daniel 
Webster, and Ezekiel, his brother. 

To Daniel the famous divine once said: 
“Though you are not very well fitted for 
college, I’m going to send you this fall, 
for I am tired of you.” Fora boy witha 
“poor fit’”” Daniel made a fairly good 
record in college and also in after life. 

This is Boscawen’s tribute to the mem- 
ory of her illustrious dead, and her exam- 
ple is worthy of imitation. 

During the coming week fathers’ and 
mothers’ graves—too long neglected—will 
be reverently visited by returning sons 
and daughters, who, with loving hands 
and hearts, will repair any damage that 
may have occurred and scatter flowers for 
remembrance. 

Then at least one Sunday will be spent 
in the old home. What a rush of child- 
hood memories it brings! The holy hush 
of the morning hour; the surcease of toil; 
the sweet-toned bell, with its peremptory 
call to worship; the wagons, containing 
whole families, winding up the hills to 
the meeting house; the serious mien of 
the congregation; the sermon, long, doc- 
trina], solemn; the singing of Dundee and 
Boylston; God so great; man so small; 
eternity so tremendous and decisive in 
issues and withal so near. All this then : 
but now we find the unfamiliar faces, the 
empty pews, the sermon constructed on a 
different model, with more emphasis upon 
the present and less upon the future—a 
more secular aspect of things. The con- 
trasts between then and now furnish whole- 
some food for the reflecting soul. 

With a profound sense of indebtedness 
to the past in mind the question of some 
indemnity for all this unearned incre- 
ment of ancestral blessing will naturally 
occur to those who revisit their childhood 
home. A memorial hall, a hospital, a 
public library, a reading-room, a school 
building, a fund for the repair of the old 
meeting house and the maintenance of 
public worship—gifts like these would 
enrich many a town and a village in New 
Hampshire. 
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It hardly need be said that a wholesome 
stimulus to the social life of sparsely pop- 
ulated communities will come from the 
observance of “Old Home Week.” The 
festivities of such a week will be “like 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land” to many a soul hungering for com- 
panionship, brooding over the memories 
of the “good old times.” Old friendships 
will be revived, old acquaintances re- 
newed, old school days recalled and old 
army experiences rehearsed. Hand will 
grasp hand, eye will meet eye and heart 
respond to heart in warm and generous 
fellowship. Wider horizons and new in- 
spirations will come to many a one who 
was getting over-weary with the burden. 

Dartmouth College, with its 130 years 
of history, is the best thing New Hamp- 
shire has toshow. Dr. Tucker, its presi- 
dent, has done more than any other man 
to create a renaissance of interest in the 
State and her resources. To the.sons of 
Dartmouth, therefore, she will look fora 
generous contribution to the success of 
“Old Home Week.”’ Their orations and 
poems, songs and games may be expected 
to enliven every public gathering. 

Dr. Johnson was once asked what was 
the best thing he saw in Edinburgh. 
“The road to London,” was his laconic 
answer. So may the best thing seen this 
summer by the absent sons and daughters 
of the old Granite State be the road to 
New Hampshire! 





The Nodding Chinaman 
BY IDA T. THURSTON 


‘Rachel, it is time for you to go,”’ said 
Rachel’s mother, gently. 

The child was curled up in the wide 
window seat absorbed in a book of fairy 
stories. When her mother spoke she 
closed the book and, with a long sigh, 
slipped down from the window. 

“T wish I didn’t have to go, mother,” 
she said, soberly. 

“But, since you do, run up stairs and 
put on your clean gingham. Aunt Eliza- 
beth won’t like you to be late.” 

Rachel went up stairs, but she did not 
hurry. Her mother heard her moving 
about in her room, and presently shecame 
slowly down. She had brushed her hair 
and put on a fresh blueand white checked 
gingham, with a sunbonnet to match. 

‘“*Good-by, dear,” her mother said, as 
she tied the bonnet strings under the 
round chin and then kissed the sober 
little face. ‘‘We must always do what is 
right, you know, even if we don’t really 
want.to.” 

*“Yes’m,” answered Rachel, gravely. 

Through the window her mother watched 
the little figure as it went slowly down 
the road. ; 

“She doesn’t intend to get there too 
soon,”’ the mother said to herself, with a 
smile. 

But, though she walked so slowly, it 
seemed to Rachel only a few minutes be- 
fore she came to a big white house set 
quite a distance back from the road. She 
went up the path and around to the kitchen 
door. As she opened the door she smelled 
the sweet, sickish odor of boiling fruit. 
Mary, the ‘‘hired girl,” was doing up pye- 
serves. She looked up as the child entered. 

“O, it’s you, is it?” she said. “Your 
aunt is in the sitting-room.” 

Rachel walked silently across the big 
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kitchen and through the hall to thesitting. 
room. Aunt Elizabeth sat in the big rock. 
ing-chair by the window. She was a tiny 
old lady, with snow-white hair and very 
black eyes that seemed to Rachel as sharp 
as needles. 

“You're late,” she said, as the child 
pushed open the door. “Why didn’t your 
mother sénd you earlier?” 

“She did. I—I guess—I didn’t walk 
very fast,’’ answered Rachel, her cheeks 
getting very hot. 

‘‘Well, well, now you are here take off 
your sunbonnet and get the book and read 
tome. There it is on the table.” 

With a sigh the childobeyed. Sheknew 
what the book was—it was Fox’s Book 
of Martyrs, and Rachel hated it. She 
would not look at the dreadful pictures, 
but she stumbled on through the read. 
ing, her aunt frequently correcting her 
pronunciation. . 

At last the old lady said, ‘‘ There, that 
will do. I must go and see if Mary is 
cooking that fruit as it ought to be.” 
She rose and, glancing about the room, 
added, ‘‘ You can look at the china in the 
cabinet there while I’m gone, but remem- 
ber not to touch a thing.” 

“Yes’m,”’ answered Rachel, softly. 

She put the big book back on the table 
and walked over to the cabinet. It was 
full of queer cups and plates and vases 
from China andJapan. Rachel had often 
seen these things. Shedid not care much 
about them. If she could only go into the 
parlor, she thought, and see the funny 
nodding Chinaman in the big cabinet 
there. 

Then her eyes opened wide in delighted 
surprise, for there on the second shelf 
stood the nodding Chinaman himself, only 
he was not nodding at all; but he looked 
as if he wanted to, Rachel thought, and 
she knew just how to make him do it. 
She stood up on her tiptoes and reached 
out her chubby forefinger and gently 
touched the bald china head. Instantly 
it began to nod, the tiny pink china tongue 
began to waggle, and the little china 
hands to dangle up and down in the funny 
way she remembered so well. 

Rachel laughed delightedly. When the 
Chinaman’s head had almost stopped she 
touched itagain. She had quite forgotten 
that she had been forbidden to touch any- 
thing in the cabinet. She was just reach- 
ing out to touch the mandarin for the 
third time when she heard her aunt’s 
voice in the hall. It startled her so that 
her hand slipped, and the next moment 
the Chinaman lay on his back, his hands 
waving helplessly in the air, while his 
queer bald head rolled off by itself, the 
little pink tongue feebly quivering for a 
moment before it disappeared in the open 
mouth. 

For an instant Rachel stood staring 
with terrified eyes at the headless body of 
the queer little nodding man, then she 
turned, snatched up her sunbonnet, and 
dashed through the front hall and out of 
the door as fast as her feet could carry her. . 

But as she ran up the road her pace be- 
gan to slacken—the run became a walk 
and the walk grew slower and slower 
until at last she stopped short and threw 
a hasty glance over her shoulder towards 
the big white house. 

_“O, I can’t!” she moaned, her heart 
beating hard and fast. “I don’t know 
what she’d say!” 
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She stood still in the middle of the road, 
her frightened blue eyes shining out of 
her little white face, the sunbonnet, which 
she had forgotten to put on, dangling 
from her hand. : 

Suddenly her mother’s words seemed to 
sound again in her ears. ‘We must al- 
ways do what-is right, you know, even if 
we don’t really want to.” . 

Rachel shivered. ‘I can’t!” she whis- 
pered, and two big tears rolled down her 
cheeks and made two dark wet spots on 
her clean gingham dress. But after a 
moment she drew herself up and set her 
lips together hard. 

‘I s’pose—I must,” she said aloud, and 
then turning she ran back as fast as she 
could go. She didn’t dare go slowly for 
fear her courage would fail. 

Once more she pushed open the kitchen 
door and, unheeding Mary’s amazed, 
“For the land’s sake!” burst into the 
quiet sitting-room. Aunt Elizabeth was 
in her big chair again, and her eyes looked 
harder and sharper than ever, Rachel 
thought. 

“Well, well”—she began, sternly, but 
Rachel interrupted her, speaking in little, 
frightened gasps. 

“O, Aunt Elizabeth—I broke—the nod- 
ding Chinaman and—I’m so—sorry. I 
didn’t mean’”— Then the troubled voice 
quavered into sudden silence. 

The old lady peered through her glasses 
at the trembling little figure and the 
white, frightened face. Without a word 
she rose and walked over to the cabinet 
and looked at the mandarin lying on the 
shelf. Rachel had followed her. Aunt 
Elizabeth picked up the mandarin and 
set him on his feet, then she picked up 
his head and slipped it into the hole be- 
tween his shoulders, and, lo, there was 
the funny little man nodding away as if 
nothing had happened to him. 

-Aunt Elizabeth turried with a stern re- 
proof on her lips, but the sight of the joy- 
ful relief in the little maid’s face hushed 
the words on her tongue. 

“There, there, child,’’ she exclaimed, 
hastily, “‘I guess you won’t touch my 
china another time.” 

And Rachel was very sure she never 
would. 





A Game of Cross Purposes 
BY DOROTHY STORRS 


“ My Dear Mabel: After writing an ac- 
ceptance of your kind invitation to Joe, I 
realize how soon we sail and feel that I 
really cannot spare him for so many 
precious hours. I know that I am sel- 
fishly depriving him of a great pleasure, 
but must keep him with me these last 
days. With very many thanks for your 
thoughtfulness, Yours, with love, 

“ ALICE I. WILBUR.” 

“Tam so sorry!” exclaimed Mrs. Jack- 
son. “If I had explained that it was 
Rob’s birthday celebration probably she 
would have allowed him to come, but I 
purposely omitted to do so lest she should 
feel obliged to send a present just when 
she is too busy to think of anything but 
her packing. She is good to write so 
frankly, anyway, for it would have been 
easy to concoct some excuse instead of 
stating the simple truth in this refresh- 
ing way.” 

In the sunny window sat a snowy- 
haired old lady, who looked up in shocked 
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surprise at the insinuation in the last 
sentence. 

“Why, Mabel,” she said, “you imply 
that Mrs. Wilbur is not truthful, yet she 
is your intfmate friend.” 

“Not quite that, Grandma,” replied 
Mrs. Jackson, “but Alice is a ‘society 
woman’ (though not in a bad sense) and 
the conventional fib is so convenient and 
apparently so harmless that she does not 
even call it falsehood. In other respects, 
she is so true a woman that I just accept 
this as one of her limitations, due proba- 
bly to early training.” 

“Yet truth is truth!” sighed the old 
lady. 

The following day Mrs. Jackson went 
to call upon her friend and expressed re- 
gret that Joe had not attended the birth- 
day party. 

“Rob’s birthday! If I had known that 
of course he should have gone, but—well, 
to be very frank with you, Mabel, I re- 
membered that I had told you of my 
hurries and worries and suspected that 
you invited Joe simply to relieve me, and 
at some inconvenience to yourself, since 
you have just changed maids ; I therefore 
determined to outwit you.” 

“So your pretty note was a polite fabri- 
cation after all!’ exclaimed Mrs. Jack- 
son, unguardedly. 

“Why, what did I write?’ demanded 
Mrs. Wilbur, in a panic. 

“0, you only stated pathetically that 
your son's society was indispensable to 
you just now,” explained Mrs. Jackson. 
‘*But I was to blame for not sending an 
explicit invitation. I wished to save you 
the trouble of devising a birthday gift.’ 

The mutual confession proved irresisti- 
ble and both ladies laughed, but Mrs. 
Jackson walked home soberly enough a 
little later, resolving that henceforth she, 
at least, would follow more carefully than 
ever before the path of direct, unvar- 
nished truthfulness. 

* Youare right, Grandmother,” she said, 
touching the soft hair, “it is trne, as 
Montaigne says, ‘a thousand by-wayes 
misse the marke, one onely hits the 
same.’ ” 


The Joy of the Hills 


I ride on the mountain tops, I ride; 

I have found my life and am satisfied. 

Onward I ride in the blowing oats, 

Checking the field-lark’s rippling notes— 
Lightly I sweep * 
From steep to steep : 

Over my head through the branches high 

Come glimpses of a rushing sky ; 

The tall oats brush my horse’s flanks ; 

Wild poppies crowd on the sunny banks; 

A bee booms out of the scented grass ; 

A jay laughs with me as I pass. 


I ride on the hills, I forgive, I forget 
Life’s hoard of regret— 
All the terror and pain 
Of the chafing chain. 
Grind on, O cities, grind: 
I leave you a blur behind. 
I am lifted elate—the skies expand : 
Here the world’s heaped gold is a pile of sand. 
Let them weary aad work in their narrow 
walls: 
I ride with the voices of waterfalls! 


I swing on.as one in a dream—I swing 
Down the airy hollows, I shout, I sing! 
The world is gone like an empty word: 
My body’s a bough in the wind, my heart a 
bird! 
—Edwin Markham, in The Man with the 
Hoe and Other Poems. 
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He maketh the storm a calm, so that 
the waves thereof are still. So he bringeth 
them to their desired haven. 





We are embarked with{Christ. He is 
the Captain of the ship Salvation. It 
will not turn back because we feel dis- 
couragement as days go on, showing but 
sky and sea. The Captain is not discour- 
aged, and we may safely wait until he 
shows signs of fear. In the chartroom 
he could give us evidence that in these 
little changing days we are making sure 
and rapid progress toward the haven of 
our hopes. 





Your heart is not the compass that 
Christ saileth by.—Samuel Rutherford. 





He who trusts in his own moods for 
progress in the Christian life is like a 
man who rows or rests while his boat is 
fastened to the shore. Trust in self is 
doubt of God. Faith in our own faith is 
childish folly. Faith is faith because it 
cuts the bonds that bind us to ourselves 
and makes us share the life of our Re- 
deemer.—I. O. R. 





God’s promises were never meant to 
ferry our laziness. Like a boat, they are 
to be rowed by our oars; but many men, 
entering, forget the oar, and drift down 
more helpless in the boat than if they 
had stayed on shore.— Beecher. 





How are thy servants blest, 0 Lord! 
How sure is their defense! 

Eternal wisdom is their guide, 
Their help, omnipotence. 


Though by the dreadful tempest tossed 
High on the broken wave, 

They know thou art not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. 


The storm is laid, the winds retire, 
Obedient to thy will; 

The sea, that roars at thy command, 
At thy command is still. 


From all our griefs and straits, O Lord! 
Thy mercy sets us free, 
While in the confidence of prayer 
Our hearts take hold on thee. 
—Joseph Addison. 





Take not your rest too soon, else you 
will never enter into your real rest. It 
is not here, on this plank, amid the bil- 
lows, but yonder on that shore.— George 
Bowen. 





The voyage of human life under any 
other head than Christ, and under any 
other wind than the wind of his Spirit, is 
sorrowful beyond all expression. What- 
ever port is reached the port of peace, tie 
joyful, eternal home, cannot be reached. 
—J. Pulsford. 

© God, whose eternal providence bas 
embarked our souls in the sbip of our 
bodies, not to expect any port of anaBors 
age on the sea of this world, but to steer 
tbrougb it to thy glorious kingdom, pre= 
serve us, O Lord, from the dangers that 
on all sides assault us, and keep our 
affections still fitly disposed to receive 
tby boly inspirations; tbat, being cate 
tied sweetly and strongly forward by 
tby Holy Spirit, we may bappily arrive 
at last in the baven where we would be, 
tbrougb Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 





Mothers in Council 


THE PROBLEM OF TIDINESS 


Has the average small boy or girl an inborn 
love of dirt and disorder? Was there ever a 
naturally clean and tidy child? 

The answer to these queries will probably 
vary. There are just enough dirt-hating in- 
fants born into the world to prevent a unani- 
mous assent to the first question. In opposi- 
tion to the general chorus of affirmation would 
arise half a dozen mothers to instance this 
boy who from babyhood always cried when 
his hands were dirty, and that other who was 
never happy when his toys were in disorder. 
In spite of these shining lights of the nursery, 
the fact remains that, as a rule, the childish 
mind is enmity against soap and neatness. 
The reason of this is not easy to find. 

I know one small boy who declares cheer- 
fully that he likes to be dirty. When asked 
why, there is some difficulty in getting a def- 
inite answer. The first reply comes promptly. 

“It is so much trouble to wash.’’ 

When the matter is pressed as to why he 
dislikes to be washed, he becomes hazy and 
the only satisfaction to be obtained must be 
found in his final conclusion : 

“*O, [just don’t like it!”’ 

He is thoroughly consistent. Voluntarily 
he would never touch soap and water. The 
fact that his hands are brown with dirt does 
not affect his appetite, and he is happy in the 
midst of a chaos of books, toysand clothes. Of 
his own will he would never put one in the 
proper place. 

His brother, a less brilliant child, perhaps 
is another type. He never objects to washing, 
unless it interferes with some more interest- 
ing occupation, although he, too, like his 
senior, would placidly eat a meal with decid- 
edly unwashen hands and face. He has 
spasms of neatness, during which he keeps 
his nursery preternaturally tidy. His clothes 
are always hung in the same place at night, 
while the older boy’s are flung in all direc- 
tions. 

** When did your daughters learn to betidy ? ’’ 
I asked of the mother of two grown girls. 

** Not until they went to college. Until then 
their rooms would always have been in dis- 
order, their persons untidy, if I had not fol- 
lowed them up.’”’ She sank her voice to a 
whisper. ‘‘Up to the time they left home I 
actually had to wash their ears for them! 
Now they carry tubbing to an extreme.”’ 

**T was the dirtiest child in the world until 
I was about fourteen,’”’ says a woman whose 
hobby is frequent baths, ‘‘Then I suddenly 
made up my mind to be clean.”’ 

**My boy was never tidy until he was old 
enough to call on the girls,’’ says another 
mother. ‘‘ Then he became so dandified that it 
was absolutely painful.”’ 

The hope of such futures helps sustain the 
mother in the problem that now taxes her 
patience sorely. Yet she cannot let her chil- 
dren be of the great unwashed indefinitely, 
Even against their will she must oblige them 
to follow habits of comparative neatness, to 
take not only regular baths, but to wash be- 
fore meals and to keep their books, toys and 
clothes in order. If need be, she should en- 
force her commands by penalties, small but 
gure. 

The child who knows he will have no dessert 
if he comes to the table with soiled hands or 
unbrushed hair, who is aware that confiscation 
awaits the book or toy he leaves out of place, 
may yield a grudging neatness, but even this 
is better than none. Small rewards for con- 
tinued cleanliness or order are also ¢xcellent. 

The mother should not allow herself to be 
discouraged to the extent of yielding her point. 
The children may fret against the law com- 
pelling them to perform regular ablutions, to 
brush and put away their nice clothes when 
they take them off, to keep bookshelves, desk 
and toy closet in order, but after a while the 
action will become habit. To secure the peace- 
able‘ fruits of righteousness in any line one 





must not only sow seed, but also plow and 
harrow. CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


SUGAR FOR CHILDREN 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 93, recently issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
is devoted to Sugar as Food, and has been very 
carefully prepared by Mary Hinman Abel. It 
is all profitable reading, but one of the most 
practical sections is entitled Sugar in the 
Dietaries of Children. We are glad to give 
room for this expert’s conclusions: 

The amount of sugar to be given to children, 
and in what form, is a question of much im- 
portance. Sugar would seem to be a food | 
especially adapted to children because of their | 
great activity. The small organism loses more 
heat from the skin for every pound of body | 
weight than does the larger animal, and chil. | 
dren, on this account and because of their | 
active life, require proportionately more heat | 
units in their food than do adults. 

Fat, especially fat meat, which could read. | 
ily supply this need, is often disliked by the 
child, and his relish for all kinds of sweets has 
doubtless a physiological basis. It is, how- 
ever, to be remembered that before its intro- | 
duction countless generations of children had 
been reared without the help of cane sugar as 
we now know it. The digestibility of sugar 
and sweetened foods for children and the in- 
fluence on the appetite for other foods must 
decide to what extent sugar is to replace starch 
in the dietary and how far it may be safely 
used as a flavor. 

Until a child’s stomach is capable of digest. 
ing starch the needed carbohydrate is fur- 
nished in the sugar of milk, the child a year 
old who drinks two quarts of milk a day tak- 
ing in this way about three ounces of sugar. 
As the stomach becomes able to digest starch 
the child is less and less dependent on the 
sugar of milk, replacing it with the carbohy- 
drates of vegetable origin, while the prvteids 
and fat found in eggs, meat and cereals take 
the place of those constituents that were at 
first exclusively furnished in milk. Milk, 
however, remains through childhood a valua 
ble source of all these food principles. 

The fact that sugar has a high food value is 
not the only point to be considered. The child 
will easily obtain the needed carbohydrates io 
other forms and will thrive if the digestion 
remains sound and its relish for wholesome 
food unimpaired. For instance, one often hears 
it said that a certain child does not relish milk. 
In such cases it might be found that the child’s 
appetite, being sated by sugar in other foods, 
is no longer attracted by the mild sweetness | 
of fresh milk, delicious as it is to the unspoiled | 
palate. It would be well, perhaps, in this | 
instance, to cut down the allowance of sugar | 
in the hope of restoring the taste for so inval- | 
uable a food as milk. 

Dr. Rotch insists that the infant, even in its | 
second year, should never be allowed to taste | 
sweets. He says, ‘‘When these articles are | 
withheld it will continue to have a healthy } 
appetite and taste for necessary and proper | 
articles of food.” Even much later, for the | 
same reasons, the introduction of largeamounts | 
of sugar into the daily food of children is to | 
be carefully considered. Children do not re- | 
quire a variety of flavors to stimulate the 
appetite, but the taste is easily perverted and 
the backward step is difficult to take. Those 
who have studied the food habits of children 
seem to agree that sugar should from the very 
first be withheld from the dish that forms the 
staple food of the child—that is, the mush or 
porridge of oatmeal or some preparation of 
wheat or corn. This article of diet, eaten only 
with milk or cream, falls into the same class 
as bread and milk, and forms the simple, 
wholesome basis of a meal. 

The sugar given the child is better furnished 
in the occasional simple pudding, in the lump 
of sugar, or homemade candy, not that its 
food value is better utilized, but the whole 
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food of the child is thas more wholesome. [pn 
sweet fruits fully ripened the child finds sugar 
in a healthful form. 


Tailor-Made Suits 
$ 5 .00 


UR new Fall and Winte; 
costumes and cloaks are 
exclusive in style and dis 
tinctly differert from the 
ready-made garments. Whey 
, Wwearing.one of our styles you 
¥ do not run the risk of meet 
ing other ladies wearing gar. 
ments which look exacti, ike 
yours. There are hundreds 
of firms selling ready-made 
suits and cloaks such as you 
see everywhere, but we are 
the only house making fash 
jonable goods to order at 
moderate prices. You may 
select from our catalogue any 
that ay desire and we 
will make It especially to or- 
der for you from any of our 
materials. Any suggestions 
pened mo wish to make can be 
carefully carried out. 

Our bew Fall and Winter 
Catalogue illustrates an ey- 
clusive line of ladies cox 
tumes and cloaks, selected 
from the newest Paris mod 
els, and the fabrics from 
which we make our garments 
comprise only the very latest 
novelties. 

Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, 
faultless in cut and finish, $5 up. 
Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, 

different from the ready-made ones, 
Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 
New Skirts, cut according to the latest French 
modeis, $4 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, etc. 
Write today for 











entirely 
$5 up. 


We pay express charges everyihere. 
Gataiegee and samples of the materials from which 
we make these garments; we will send them to you 
by return mail. Be sure to say whether you wish the 
samples for Cloaks or for Suits, and we will then be 
able to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


The Woman in Red 


is the emblem of the perfect silver polish 
and is found on the label of every box of 
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POLISH 


Look for it when buying. Its merits— 
not found in others—have made it fa- 
mous around the world. ‘The statement 
of some dealers that others are ‘‘just the 
same,” or ‘‘just as good,” ts false. It’s 
unlike all others. 

All good grocers se}] it. 

Box, postpaid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. ' 
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Beef Extract 
Cotosuet 


all bear the name of Swift, a guarantee of purity 
Swift and Company 
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since the portrait of a cat has em- 

bellishedourCorner? Handsome 
representatives of the race stood, “three 
in a row,” before the umpire of the art 
department, asking for admission, and he 
decided in favor of the one you are now 
looking at. His owner, a new member, 
introduces him to you in this letter : 

FoxsBoro, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am seven years old. I 
should like to know if I can be a Cornerer. 
I should like to tell you about our cat. His 
name is Robinson Crusoe. My Big Brother 
took his picturé. Mamma had some fish in 
her hand and Robin is begging for it. I will 
send you a picture of him. I hope that you 
will put it in the Conversation Corner. He 
has twenty-four toes. I like the Corner very 
much. Your little friend, Louise R. 

What historic names our Corner cats 
do have! Christopher Columbus, 2d, 
was reported lately and now appears the 
hero of—I was just going to write Juan 
Fernandez, but I suppose it is now well 
understood that Robinson Crusoe was 
never on that South American island at 
al!, although there is such an island, as 
many @ sailor and traveler will tell you. 
There was such a man, too, as Alexander 
Selkirk, and he really and truly lived on 
Juan Fernandez, for I once saw his chest 
and cocoanut dipper-in the museum at 
Edinburgh. About that man William 
Cowper wrote the familiar ‘‘Selkirk’s La- 
ment”: 

| am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute. 

[ said ‘‘familiar’’—it may not be so to 
you, but it was to boys and girls who lived 
fifty years ago, and any of the ‘Old 
Folks’? who are watching us from the 
adjoining column would repeat the whole 
o: it, word for word, if we should give 
them a hint that we wanted it!) 

Although it has long been supposed that 
Daniel DeFoe founded his wonderful story 
on the experience of Alexander Selkirk, 
there is apparently no reason for the sup- 
position, for the story itself, as you may 
see, locates Crusoe’s shipwreck at about 

north latitude, not farfrom the mouth 
of the river Orinoco. So that to have 
reached Juan Fernandez he must have 
swam some 3,000 miles across the South 
American continent and the Andes Moun- 
tains! The real scene of “ Robinson Cru- 
soe’’—as far as there is any reality about 
it—was doubtless Tobago in the Caribbean 
Sea, and you may read all about it in Mr. 
Ober’s interesting book, entitled Crusoe’s 
/sland (Appletons, 1898). You should re- 
member that the first great hero of the 
American navy at one time lived on that 
island of Tobago—and John Paul Jones 
was not a myth nor a fiction, but a terri- 
bie reality, when he commanded the Bon 
liomme Richard ! Near by, on the island 
of Martinique, was born the Empress 
Josephine, and to the northward, in the 
same waters, is Cat island discovered by 
Christopher Columbus. So that we have 
got our two historic cats together at last! 

Look again now at our catin the picture 
taken by ‘“‘my Big Brother ’’—Louise must 
have a great awe or admiration for him 
to put him in capitals—the cat with this 
long tale attached! Is it any wonder that 
acat named for the old shipwrecked mari- 
ner is fond of fish? What kind of fish 
ought he to enjoy most ? 


D’ any of you know how long it is 
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The second cat letter is short but clever. 
It is contained on a postal card, with the 
picture of a handsome cat demurely sit- 
ting in one corner, looking intently at 
something, or perhaps thinking of the 
long sea voyage before him. What if he 
should get shipwrecked like Robinson 
Crusoe? I wonder what his full name is 
—perhaps he was named for Sir Richard 
Whittington, whose cat, you know, was 
historic too. 

EASTPORT, ME. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Dick has mounted this 
card to go and visit Kitty Clover, and hopes 
he has not started off on his vacation. 

From your loving friend, FpNa R. 


kK. C. is sound asleep, but I return 
greetings to Dick and his young mistress, 
whom I saw last summer at her home on 
the shore of Passamaquoddy Bay. Now 
for the next cat letter. 





Gorrstown, N. H. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am very fond of cats 
and like to read about them in-the Corner. I 
have got a cat whose name is Dotty Dimple. 
She and her little kitten, Tip, slept in the attic 
when Tip was little. Every night she would 
take him in her mouth and carry him to bed 
and then bring him down in the morning, and 
after he got too big to carry she would fuss at 
night until he was taken to bed, and fuss in 
the morning until he was brought down. 
After a while he learned to go to bed and get 
up himself. He was taken sick last week and 
after twodays he died. I will send —— forthe 
O Hana San scholarship. I earned it by learn- 
ing the Ten Commandments, so that I could 

say them all without making a mistake. 
Rota B. 


A beautiful thing to know the Com- 
mandments—‘“‘happy are ye if ye do 
them!” Ruth is certainly keeping 
Christ’s ‘“‘new commandment” in helping 
her little sister on the other side of the 
globe. 

AMOSKEAG, N, H. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am a little girl nine 
years old. I thought that I would write you a 
letter. You never could guess what my kitty 
did Fourth of July morning. I had a string 
fastened to the blind with a bell on the end. 
When they were ringing the bells over to the 
city [that means Manchester] my kitty struck 
my bell with her paw and it made it ring. I 
like the Conversation Corner very much. I 
live with my grandpa and grandma. My papa 
and mamma live in Malden. 

MARGUERITE J, 


No, I never could have guessed that a 
kitty would ring a bell, as the boys do on 
Fourth of July morning. Don’t tell her 
a word about fire-crackers ! 
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Corner Scrap-Book 


(For the Old Folks) 
THE CRADLE HYMN 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Dear Mr. Martin: | write to know if you 
can give me in full the “ mother’s hymn,”’ be- 
ginning: 
Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed. 


My mother sang it to me when I was a little 
child and it would be a real comfort if I could 
have it to sing to my own grandchildren. 

M. W. B, 


While looking, two weeks ago, in Jane Tay- ° 


lor’s “‘Original Poems for Infant Minde’’ 
(American edition) for ‘‘One honest John 
Tompkins, a hedger and ditcher,’”’ 1 was sur- 
prised to find the familiar old hymn asked 
for above. I do not think it is contained in 
the original publication. It has always been 
called ‘“* Watts’s Cradle Hymn,” and is found 
in his ‘“‘ Divine and Moral Songs.”’ In the 
early editions of Watts’s works, that juvenile 
collection is entitled, ‘‘Divine Songs at- 
tempted in easy language for the use of chil- 
dren, with some additional composures.’’ 
These “‘composures”’ are eight in number, 
with this title, ‘‘A Slight Specimen of Moral 
Songs, such as I wish some happy and con- 
descending Genius would undertake for the 
Use of Children and perform much better.’’ 
The last composure is the Cradle Hymn and 
has this prefatory note: 


Some copies of the following hymn having 
got abroad already into several hands, the au- 
thor has been persuaded t > permit it to appear 
in public, at the end of these songs for chil- 
dren. 


The seventh verse (sixth in present-day ver- 

sions) reads: 
Soft, my child, I did not chide thee, 
Though my song might sound too hard ; 
’Tis thy * mother sits beside thee, 
And her arms shall be thy guard. 

There seems to have been no provision, in 
Dr. Watts’s mind, for the “father’’ to rock 
the cradle or sing the cradlehymn! Notwith- 
standing the author’s modest request, no 
happy Genius has ever condescended to write 
a hymn for mothers that has been such a uni- 
versal favorite as this. Its use by past gener- 
ations in this country was owing doubtless to 
its being included in the ‘New England 
Primer,” from which our ancestors were 
taught, not only to “lie still and slumber”’ 
but, as they grew up, “‘ easy syllables ’’—ab, eb, 
ib, ob, ub—words of two, three, four, even 
five syllables—academical, constitutional— 
the illustrated couplets, like 

The Cat doth play, 

And after slay, 
the Ten Commandments and the Shorter Cate- 
chism. M. W. B., who neglected to furnish 
her full address, will find the Cradle Hymn in 
** Songs for Little Ones at Home.” 

TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR 
BosTON. 

Mr. Martin: One of the Old Folks wishes 
that you could give her the verses so familiar 
fifty years ago— 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How L wonder what you are; 


Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


L. H. 


I could, and would, send the verses, if L. H. 
had given her address. This dear littie song 
of the past was written by Jane Taylor, if 
Dr. Watts’s Cradle Hymn was not. It may 
be found in Songs for Little Ones, and in the 
Franklin Square Song Collection. 


LAN. M 


* Here you may use the words nurse, brother, 
sister, neighbor, friend, etc. 
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Phases of Religious Experience 


X. RECONSTRUCTION * 


By Rev. A. 


Our noblest visions do not become real un- 
less they materialize in some form. Ezekiel’s 
splendid dream of the temple never took 
shape in fact. But it helped to stir his peo- 
ple to erect a building which became a center 
of unity for the nation. If we cannot do all 
that we would, let us do what we can to make 
our ideals into actual life. ‘‘Hitch your 
wagon toa star,’’ said Emerson. That means, 
Do something to put your highest dreams to 
work. Following that counsel made the cap- 
tive Jews who returned from Babylon a great 
power to bless the world, though they never 
attained even to independence except for a few 
troubled years. Three steps they took stand 
in the sacred record for an example to us: 

I. They organized public worship [vs. 1-6]. 
The 50,000 who came back to Palestine first 
sought to find homes for themselves. They 
settled in towns and villages around Jerusa- 
lem among the peasants who had been left un- 
disturbed by invading armies because of their 
poverty and insignificance. Then they began 
to lay these foundations of a new nation: 

1, They built an altar. On the spot where 
tradition says Abraham had offered Isaac, 
where David had placed the ark when five 
centuries before he had brought it to Jerusa- 
lem from the house of Obed-Edom, where the 
glory of God had filled the house which Solo- 
mon built, the smoke of sacrifice once more 
ascended. The prince Zerubbabel and the 
high priest Jeshua conducted the services. 
Their dreams took form in the confession of 
sin, the experience of repentance, the renewal 
of their covenant with God. 

Thus our nation began. Its ruling forces 
were to be found in New England, and the 
motive of its founders was to maintain their 
freedom to worship God. Foes were around 
them, poverty stared them in the face, an im- 
penetrable wilderness forbade their progress. 
They were weaker by far than the Jews who 
came up from Babylon and the obstacles in 
their way were greater, but they reared meet- 
ing houses in which they exalted God and his 
law, and schoolhouses in which they taught 
their children righteousness, and by these 
they grew strong. Our nation needs these 
things even more now than in its beginnings, 
beeause the world has come to be the field in 
which we must either rule by righteousness 
or be overcome by those stronger than we. 

2. They maintained daily services to hondr 
God. Eavh morning and. each evening the 
sacrifices were offered, as prayer is now made 
in homes which are truly his. We call the 
devotions of such households the family altar. 
No other thing does more to make the nation 
strong than this planting of Christian homes. 
Each newly married couple who erect such an 
altar do as valuable a service toour country as 
those who enlist in its army to fight its battles. 
When selfishness gets strong enough to pull 
down these altars and to lay hold of the Lord’s 
Day for its own uses, the foundations of our 
freedom are being undermined. They can be 
made firm again only by restoring righteousness 
and faith in God, and these things do not sur- 
vive where the habit of public worship is no 
longer binding. It may seem a small matter 
to you, only one person, or members of one 
family, to withdraw from the church, to let 
your altars decay and private prayer cease. 
Bat you are doing your part to efface the glory 
of the nation which is your inheritance. 

3. They re-established the festivals. The 
first to occur was the Feast of Tabernacles, to 
which our Thanksgiving Day corresponds. 
These fixed deys of gathering all the people 
together for public worship kept up a com 
mon interest, enlarged the acquaintance of 
the people with one another, kept them in- 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 8. Text, 
Ezra 3: 1-4: 5. 





E. Dunning 


formed of public affairs and deepened their 
faith in God. 

The holidays which have the strongest pop- 
ular hold are religious in their character. 
Not only the distinctively Christian festivals, 
like Christmas and Eastér, but the patriotic 
days, like Washington’s Birthday, Decoration 
and Independence Days, turn our thoughts to 
God as our Leader, Comforter, Deliverer. 
The true patriot, in his enjoyment of these 
days, does not fail to recognize their nobler 
meanings and to impress them on others. 
These days, commemorating great events in 
our country’s history, help to hold it in untty 
and strength. To use them thoughtlessly for 
selfish pleasure is te be ungrateful for the 
blessings of a free country, and to shirk our 
responsibility for maintaining its freedom. 

II. They organized civil society around their 
newly erected altar [vs. 7-13]. The true basis 
of national unity is the worship of God and 
work for him. But the Jews knew that their 
worship could be only temporary till the house 
of God should be built about the altar. So 
they began in the second year of their return 
the business for which they had come to Jeru- 
salem. That was marked by: 

1. The work organized. They appointed the 
Levites to superintend it, various families be- 
ing assigned to special places. 

No Christian ought to consider himself as 
having a settled abode till he has identified 
himself withachurch. Mach of life is wasted 
while those who profess to follow Christ are 
settling where they shall worship. In our 
cities especially multitudes of church mem- 
bers are going about from church to church, 
helping none of them and hindering their own 
growth in holy character. They are wasting 
their lives. 

The Jews built in Jerusalem the temple 
which was the prototype of the living temple 
of God, composed of believers in Christ. It is 
built and kept in repair by organized effort. 
Every living stone has some particular place 
in it and should find it. The temple of today 
must be well organized or it will fall into 
decay. 

2. The enthusiasm of the people aroused. 
The priests in their robes with trumpets and 
the sons of Asaph with cymbals were as im- 
portant as those who laid the foundations of 
the building. Musical instruments have a 
fitting place in public worship. In the right 
hands they are a great aid in carrying the 
thoughts up to God. The trumpets and cym- 
bals pulsing through the air, the chorus of 
trained voices proclaiming that ‘He is good, 
for his mercy endureth forever toward Israel,’’ 
brought in a great revival. It was planned 
for, promoted by set plans of work and music 
and testimony, as revivals now are when 
Christians plan and work to excite publio in- 
terest in religion. It was right then and it is 
right now. Then and now the favor of God 
was and is given to genuine prayer and effort 
for revival. 

3. Mingled emotions. The revival did not 
restore the former glory and because it did 
not some of the people wept. The sign of old 
age in Christian life is bewailing the present, 
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even in time of deep interest, because the 
past is not brought back. Bat if those whose 
faces are to the future shout loud enough, 
prompted by genuine gladness, the wailing of 
those whose faces are to the past will help the 
general enthusiasm and sound as though the 
whole were praise to God for his goodness, in 
faith that his mercy endureth forever. 

I{I. They excluded those who were not in 
sympathy with their aims [chap. 4: 1-5]. It 
will seem uncharitable to some that the re 
turned Jews would not let their neighbors 
join with them in building the temple. Char- 
ity to many nowadays means bringing every 
one into the church who expresses a desire to 
come. What is unity of belief or life, some 
say, if only all are willing to bear the same 
name? That, they think, is the unity for 
which Christ prayed. But. it is a poor and 
pitiful unity, sure to be broken as soon ag 
earnest devotion to him rekindles in some 
who bear his name. The neighbors of these 
Jews had lived for fifty years around ruined 
Jerusalem without ever taking a step to erect 
an altar till they saw the returned pilgrims 
doing it. None of them really wanted to wor- 
ship God. If they had been admitted they 
would have broken up the organization. (ut- 
side they tried to do it and failed. Exclusive. 
ness is as necessary to worship of God as 
unity. For the only real unity in religion is 
that of those who are one in spirit and aim. 











Modifier 


Cow’s milk is not constituted 
like mother’s milk, and for in- 
fant feeding contains too much 
casein (cheese) and not enough 
carbohydrates (milk sugar), therefore 
it meeds modification. This is what 
Mellin’s Food is for, to modify milk. 
Mellin’s Food is a true modifier; it 
prevents the casein from becoming a 
solid mass in the stomach thereby 
inducing colic; it furnishes carbohy- 
drates and phosphatic salts, and 
makes milk like mother’s milk. 


Mellin’s Food 


I am raising my baby on Mel- 
lin’s Food. When she was 3 
weeks old our friends thought we 
could not raise her. We com- 
menced using Mellin’s Food and 
she is now 3 months old, weighs 
15 pounds, a lovely, cheerful and 
healthy child. We feel we owe 
her present condition to Mellin’s 
Food and we take pleasure 73 
in recommending it to all 
mothers. Mrs. E. E. Levia, 
Marion, Ind. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 
EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF MISSIONARY 
LABOR 
(The Congregationalist’s Missionary Topic 
for September) 

The twelve colleges allied with the A. B. C. F. M.—The msti- 
tutions under the care of the A. M. A.—The schools and 
colleges aided by the C. E. S.—How does education supple- 
ment evangelization— The intellectual equipment for Chris- 
tion service—The missionary value of our public schools— 

Relation of a@ church to its youth away at college. ‘ 

Because man has a mind as well as a soul 
and a body the prosecution of missionary 
work involves the establishment and mainte- 
nance of schools, colleges and theological as- 
semblies. Congregationalists have always 
placed a high estimate on education, and their 
missionary endeavors in this country and 
abroad have coupled the simple preaching of 
the Word with the careful instruction of con- 
verts, not only in divine things but in the arts 
and sciences and other subjects related to the 
higher life of man. Indeed, one of our six 
benevolent societies, the C. E. S., has for its 
main aim the building and strengthening of 
educational institutions and the raising up of 
trained men for the Christian ministry, while 
another society, the A. M. A., is obliged by 
the very nature of the work in which it is 
engaged to put preponderating emphasis on 
educational agencies. It is indeed a splendid 
cordon of colleges in the West and South 
which have sprung up as the outcome of he- 
roic missionary labor, and which are today 
radiating light over wide sections of the 
country. 

There will always be debate as to how much 
education ought to accompany missionary 
labor, but one of the officers of the American 
Board said last week that there never was a 
time when missionary secretaries and admin- 
istrators realized more keenly the importance 
of educational undertakings. A moment’s 
retlection will show the reason. Christianity 
calls for the education as well as the redemp- 
tion of the human race. As the late Dr. N. G. 
Clark once said, ‘‘ Our religion is designed not 
only to save men, but to make them worthy to 
be saved.”’ A prevalent impression in some 
circles of missionary labor pictures the mis- 
sionary standing under a tropical tree with an 
open Bible in his hand and reading the word 
of God to half-naked heathen. This concep- 
tion belongs only to the rudimentary stage of 
missionary endeavor. A more representative 
portrait of existing conditions would be a 
reproduction by camera of the schoolrooms 
West, South and in the far East, where dull 
minds are receiving tuition in Christian truth 
and in other branches of human knowledge 
which the awakened soul thirsts to learn. 
Strip our missionary propaganda of its educa- 
tional features and it would be a sorry sight. 

But we must remember that wise missionary 
endeavor has in mind the evangelistic end by 
waking use of the educational means. The 
reason why the blacks are being instructed at 
Tougaloo, Straight and other points in the 
South, why lads and lasses in the new frontier 
States are having brought to them educational 
opportunities which they would never other- 
wise know, why the American Board has such 
splendid institutions in the heart of pagan and 
Mohammedan lands, is that, being properly 
educated themselves, these youth may go forth 
to be workers for Christ in their respective 
communities. To quote Dr. Clark again, in 
the paper which he read at the meeting ‘of the 
Board in Minneapolis in 1890: 


Men who have been trained in our mission 
colleges in Turkey and in the Doshisha at 
Kyoto may well be regarded by our mission- 
aries as their peers in intellectual character, 
in consecration, in ability to do loyal work for 
Christ. And it is such men, educated among 
their own people, taking advantage of the best 
means of culture offered them at home and 
sometimes. en their acquisitions and 
preparation by a few years of special study in 
our best institutions, on whom is to devolve 
the compeenen of the great work of evangeli- 
zation, 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CONDUCTING THE SEP- 
TEMBER MEETING 


1. Instead of mentioning specific pamphlets 
and articles, as is our usual custom, we would 
refer those preparing for this meeting to the 
offices of the three societies, the American 
Board, the C. E. S. and the A. M. A., from 
which an abundance of literature bearing 
upon the subject may be procured. They 
may be addressed at the Congregational 
House, Boston, or at the Chicago headquarters 
of the societies. 

2. Get some one to read or recite the names 
of the dozen educational institutions under 
the Board, the six or eight under theC. E. S. 
and those ander the A. M. A. If possible, 
locate them on a map. State also the names 
of their presidents. Why should not our 
growing youth become as familiar with the 
names of these noble men engaged in such 
self denying work as with the names of the 
presidents of Harvard and Yale? 

3. Assign some special institution, like 
Robert College, Constantinople, or Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, or Kobe College, Japan, to 
some person to describe as he would an insti- 
tution in our own land. The latter college is 
well set forth in an article by Secretary Bar- 
ton in the August number of the Missionary 
Herald. 

4. If possible secure photographs of these 
institutions and if you have a stereopticon re- 
produce them upon the screen, or at least dis- 
play them in a conspicuous place. 

5. Carrying out the suggestions of some of 
the subtopics, bring the subject close home 
and ask how your church is related to local 
educational movements. What interest might 
it take in the public schools? How many stu- 
dents does it intend to send to college this 
autumn, and what will be its responsibility 
for them? 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. ‘H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 3-9. Holding Up the Pastor’s 
Hands. What Can We Do to Help Our Pas- 
tor? Ex. 17: 1-13. 

Two things underlie all effeetive co-opera- 
tion with the pastor. The first is prayer in 
his behalf. There is less intercession for our 
spiritual leaders today, we believe, both at 
the family altar and in individual petition 
than there was a generation ago. Perhaps 
that is one reason why there are so many 
brief pastorates. But there is nothing which 
the true pastor values more than the assur- 
ance on the part of his people that they are 
daily remembering him in prayer. One who 
prays for his pastor wilb not descend to un- 
just criticisms, or listen to unfriendly gossip 
about him, or put stumbling-blocks in his 
way. 





The second essential fer co-operation is te 
give the pastor the inspiration of one’s regu- 
lar and punctual attendance at the stated 
meetings of the church. If there seem to be 
too many meetings in the course of the week, 
make your choice, explain to the pastor why 
you do not go to all, and then hold the serv- 
ices chosen for attendance as sacred appoint- 
ments. Just being there is a great comfort to 
the man in the pulpit. If he ean look down 
on rainy Sundays and on cold midweek even- 
ings and see here and there familiar faces, 
and know that they have perhaps sacrificed 
other engagements to be present, it makes it 
easier for him to preach and it warms his 
heart. I know a good woman in a small 
town where the preaching and the style of 
services are not such as satisfy a delicate 
soul eager to be fed, but she represses the 
critical spirit, attends faithfully upon the 
sanctuary, makes the best of meager oppor- 
tunities, and is therefore reaping a spiritual 
blessing. 





But a helpful parishioner ought to go a step . 
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farther and establish, if possible, cordial re- 
lations between himself and his pastor. Some 
pastors are not easy to approach, but the ma- 
jority are eager to be on familiar terms with 
their people. If you knew your pastor better 
he would perhaps explain why he does things 
in certain ways. He would readily listen to 
any suggestions as to the betterment of the 
quality of the services and the enlargement of 
the work of the church. Many a difference 
between pastor and people would have been 
stifled at its birth had there been a few in the 
confidence of the pastor to whom he could 
open his heart, and with whom he could 
frankly speak regarding the welfare of the 
church which both parties hold dear. In 
order to help a man you must have an idea 
what his ruling motives and ideals are. This 
requires contact with your pastor, and as now 
he is returning from his vacation journeyings 
with many new plans for the activity of the 
autumn you can help him powerfully if you 
will let him share with you those plans and 
acquire some of his own enthusiasm for them. 





One good way to help him is to exemplify 
his teachings. What honest pride it gives the 
pastor to be able to introduce a first-class 
specimen of a Christian man as, ‘“‘ This is my 
deacon,” or, ‘* This is the chairman of my pru- 
dential committee,” or, ‘‘ This is the president 
of my Endeavor Society.” As a business con- 
cern likes to exhibit a product of its work that 
will stand inspection, so a pastor loves to 
point to this or that man in a community and 
say of him, “‘ He is an illustration of the quali- 
ties which I am commending to my people and 
for which I want our church to stand.” Are 
we Christians of this type? Or does it make 
our pastor cringe a little when he thinks of 
his church being represented in the community 
by such poor ensamples of the Christ life as 
we are? 





HOW TO HINDER THE PASTOR 


Criticise him freely in the family cirele and 
among your business associates. 

Remind him frequently of the enjoyment 
you had in his predecessor’s preaching. 

Never come up at the close of a sermon or 
prayer meeting talk and speak an appreciative 
word. 

Whenever he would lay upon you any spe- 
cific duty say, ‘ Please excuse me,” or, ‘* That 
isn’t my forte.’ 

Pry into his personal! affairs at every possi- 
ble opportunity. 


AUGUST FINDINGS 

Labor Day in Massachusetts will be appropriated 
for many union gatherings. 

Place your Detroit gems, gleaned from the dele- 
gate’s note-book, on the prayer meeting blackboard 
for all. 

The New York commissioner general to the Paris 
exposition has been requested to secure space for 
aC. E. building. 

“Incharge of the midweek service ” is a frequent 
vacation report from Endeavorers. One society sup- 
plied the pulpit. 

Much interest has been aroused in the proposed 
1900 Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, planned and led 
by Secretary Baer, Dr. J. W. Chapman and other 
well-known C. E, leaders. 

The official report of Detroit, ’99, is ready with 
its wealth of material for numerous special serv- 
ices, and its valuable suggestions for all depart- 
ments of work. Write to the U.8.C. E. 

The Worcester Union (Mass.) has a missionary 
committee that supplies each society with a list of 
resident persons whose studies and experience 
qualify them to speak instructively upon mission- 
ary themes. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 
Topic, Aug. 27-Sept. 2, The Pharisee and 

the Publican. Luke 18: 9-14. 

Who are the Pharisees of today? Does ostenta- 
tious piety necessarily involve hypocrisy? For 
what in particular was the publican justified? 

(See prayer meeting editorial, page 239.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
_ GOV. HENRY A. WISE 


The subject of this biography was one of 
the most conspicuous Virginians during the 
War of the Rebellion and for a generation 
preceding. He will be remembered at once 
as the governor during whose administration 
the John Brown raid occurred. His grand- 
son, the late Barton H. Wise, has written his 
biography. Wise was a self-made man and 
possessed of that ability as a pleader which 
characterized so many of his contemporaries 
in Virginia. It made him eminent at the bar, 
where he became distinguished for genuine 
and often brilliant eloquence. His chief at- 
tention, however, was given to politics, and 
he represented his State in Congress and was 
its governor for some years. Opposed to se- 
cession originally, he was too loyal to the 
theory of state sovereignty not to go with 
Virginia when she left the Union, and he en- 
tered the Confederate army and did excellent 
military service. After the war he lived in 
comparative retirement, although practicing 
his profession, unreconstructed, yet using his 
influence for the public peace and prosperity. 
He was a man of some eccentricities, but sin- 
gularly attractive and popular. Yet he made 
sturdy enemies. There was nothing uncer- 
tain about him atanytime. Whathe believed 
he declared and did and with entire fearless- 
ness. 

He has been greatly misrepresented in con- 
nection with the John Brown affair, and his 
biographer in these pages only does afresh 
what others have done before, including some 
Northern writers, in establishing the fact that 
Governor Wise dealt with Brown in the most 
courteous and considerate manner, and that 
the two men conceived for each other a very 
genuine respect and regard. Wise was a 
slaveholder and a loyal advocate of slavery 
on the ground that it was advantageous to the 
colored race. He occasionally used the argu- 
ment that slavery had been ordained provi- 
dentially in order that the black race might 
be elevated out of the barbarism of its African 
existence and taught Christianity and civiliza- 
tion. He believed in the value of effort by 
black missionaries to renovate the Negro 
tribes remaining in Africa. It is worth not- 
ing that the volume refers repeatedly to a 
fact which now and then comes to light, but 
is too little understood here at the North, i. e., 
that there was a strong movement throughout 
a considerable portion of the South, prior to 
the War of the Rebellion, to abolish slavery. 

On this subject Mr. Wise writes as follows: 


Prior to 1830, a large proportion, if not a 
majority, of the abolition societies were at the 
South, and as late as 1827 there were eight 
such organizations in the State of Virginia, 
besides the African Colonization Society. The 
subject of gradual emancipation had long been 
thought of in that State, and received a large 
share of attention in the legislature during the 
session of 1831-2. A similar sentiment ex- 
isted about the same period in the States of 
Kentucky, North Carolina and Tennessee. In 
Virginia, at least, the opinions of her foremost 
public men, in the earlier days, had always 
been in favcr of gradual emancipation, which 
was strengthened by the fact that the institu- 
tion was not profitable there, as it was in the 
cotton-growing seetion. They had never re- 
garded slavery as ‘‘a good, a positive good,” 
such as Calhoun declared it to be, but looked 
upon it as an inherited wen, grafted upon 
their civilization, which ought to be removed 
as soon as practicable. It was agitation of a 
far different character, and conducted in an 
entirely different spirit, by people having noth- 
ing in common with their situation and sur- 
roundings, which caused a revulsion in the 
sentiments of the Virginia people, at the 
period mentioned, and made peaceful emanci- 
pation thereafter impossible [p. 46). 


Again Mr. Wise says: ‘There was proba- 
bly no time between 1829 and 1860 when, 
under a system of white manhood suffrage, 
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the majority of the voters of the State would 
not have voted for any reasonable scheme of 
emancipation.” It should be remembered 
that he is speaking of Virginia,.and, as one 
looks back, it becomes more than questionable 
if the agitation at the North, which resulted 
in the abolition of slavery by battle, did not 
prevent its abolition by gradual, peaceable 
and far less costly methods. . 

One lays the book aside with considerable 
admiration for the brilliant, picturesque, ac- 
tive and useful character which it describes. 
He had his faults, and no one was more con- 
scious of them, but on the whole he was not 
only a conspicuous but a useful man in his 
generation, a man who, in spite of his short- 
comings, aimed to live a noble and honorable 
life, and whose death was mourned by those 
who best knew him as a grave loss to the 
world. We never expected to have our former 
opinion of Governor Wise altered so consider- 
ably, but the prejudices of the war period 
have had time to vanish, and it is pleasant to 
find that one whom almost the whole North 
looked upon at that time only as a traitor and 
a cold-blooded tyrant was after all a man of 
high feeling and worthy aims. {Macmillan 
Co. $3.00). 

THE QUEST OF FAITH 

The author of this book is Mr. T. B. Saun- 
ders, and his inquiry is whether and how far 
faith in the existence of a God can be justified. 
The volume leaves one in doubt as to the re- 
sults of his inquiry in Mr. Saunders’s mind, 
but apparently they are negative. His process 
is one of elimination. He devotes his chapters 
to Agnosticism, The Skeptical Argument, 
Professor Campbell Fraser’s Gifford Lectures 
on The Philosophy of Theism, Teleology, 
Bishop Butler, The Roman Catholic Writers, 
and the Witness of History. In ashrewd and 
ingenious manner he analyzes the arguments 
of those who defend belief in the existence of 
Ged. He hits all around with almost equal 
vigor, showing up defects in the advocates of 
the other side with an acuteness sometimes 
amusing, and comes to the conclusion in each 
case that no argument in behalf of such a 
faith is sufficiently strong to be convincing. 
So far as we can make out he believes in a 
sort of religion of humanity. He speaks 
thus: 

So far as the origin and growth of religion 
and morality are concerned, I must confess 
that for my part I fail to perceive any very 
cogent reason for regarding these features of 
human life as the exclusive work of some co- 
ordinating power which is not ourselves; or 
why the human spirit alone—little as we un- 
derstand its nature—should be unable to en- 
gender the tendency towards higher moral 
and social relations. .. . Why, I ask, may we 
not maintain that religion and morality grow, 
after the same fashion as art and science, by 
the intuitions of genius, which, although 
sometimes pronounced to be supernatural, is 
the flower of our common humanity [p. 190]? 

And again he says: 

Not otherwise, I submit, should we regard 
religion. To derive it from the human spirit 
is not to abase it, but to exalt the other pos- 
sessions which we receive from the same 
source [p. 190]. 


This is endeavoring to lift one’s self spiritu- 
ally by one’s boot-straps. The volume is in- 
teresting for the ingenuity of its reasoning, 
but surprising because of the author’s un- 
consciousness or neglect of certain obvious 
and vital phenomena. It is a vain quest 
which he has pursued, but it might bave been 
fruitful. [Macmillan Co. $2.50.) 
RELIGIOUS 


Happy, or the Holy Spirit in the Heart 
[William Briggs], by Rev. M. A. Shaver, con- 
tains six addresses delivered by the author to 
the ladies of his congregation, and they are 
practical, earnest and spiritually helpful and 
adapted to promote the devotional develop- 
ment and the effectual Christian service of all 
orders. 

A series of studies by Rev. Robert Cameron 
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on the first epistle of John are called The 
First Epistle of John or God Revealed in Life, 
Light and Love [Am. Bap. Pub. Soc. $1.25), 
The author has written a popular book in 
which considerable scholarly work is con- 
densed. [tis practical and serviceable through. 
out, though possibly somewhat more wordy 
than it needs to be. Bishop C. D. Foss, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, made a tour in 
the winter of 1897-8 in India and Malaysia, 
and his observations, together with letters 
and sketches and considerable miscellaneous 
material, have been grouped together in a 
little book, From the Himalayas to the Equa- 
tor [Eaton & Mains. $1.00). It possesses 
considerable interest of a diversified character 
and is especially prepared for the Methodist 
body. 

The Messages of the Earlier Prophets, by 
Professors Sanders and Kent, which were 
published last year under the imprint of J. D. 
Wattles & Co., has been so favorably received 
that the authors of this volume propose to 
edit and issue a series, to be entitled The Mes- 
sages of the Bible. This series, to be com- 
pleted in twelve volumes, will be published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons at $1.25 each. We 
reviewed the first volume, of which a new 
edition now appears bearing the imprint of 
Messrs. Soribner, in The Congregationalist 
of Dec. 8, 1898. These books will be prepared 
by specialists, who will paraphrase the sacred 
writings, aiming to render them as intelligible 
as possible to English readers of the present 
time. They will arrange the books and sec- 
tions in the order which represents the gener- 
ally accepted results of Christian scholarship. 
These books will thus constitute a unique 
popular commentary upon the Bible of high 
value, and will place many of the results of 
recent investigation, so far as they aid in inter- 
preting the Bible, within the reach of those 
who do not understand Hebrew and Greek. 

The Connecticut New Church Association 
has reprinted a book first published in Eng- 
land under the title Antediluvian History, by 
Rev. E. D. Rendell. Its new title is The Word 
and Its Inspiration [$100]. It is an attempt 
to show that the literal interpretation of the 
first chapters of Genesis is not true and an 
effort to read into these chapters a spiritual 
meaning by what is called the science of cor- 
respondence, after the manner of Swedenborg. 
We find little to interest us in this volume. 


STORIES 


Kate Chopin is the author of The Awakening 
[H. S. Stone & Co. $1.50). It is a languorous, 
passionate story of New Orleans and vicinity, 
hinging on the gradual yielding of a wife to 
the attractions of other men than her husband. 
It is a brilliant piece of writing, but unwhole- 
some in its inflaence. We cannot commend it. 

Rosalba [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00], by 
Olive Pratt Rayner, is a story in the form of 
an autobiography. Born of an Irish mother 
and an Italian father, Rosalba first appears in 
this story in a picturesque town in Italy, a 
precocious child, with her sister, astonishing 
by her beauty an English artist and his tour- 
ist friend. She passes through many adven- 
tures, from a tramp on the road to London 
drawing-rooms, typical English boarding 
schools and her marriage with the artist, who 
first admired her as an Italian peasant child, 
The reader can hardly help feeling that the 
heroine is remarkably self-conscious and that 
she exhibits her talents proudly in telling her 
story. But she has a keen appreciation ef 
character, an unwavering self-respect and a 
sensitiveness to natural beauty which finds 
expression in charming descriptions of scen- 
ery. She draws quaint and lifelike pictures 
of odd people, makes the reader acquainted 
with the circle in which she moves and at 
home amid the scenes she describes. Alte- 
gether the story is readable, enjoyable and is 
a good piece of literary work. 

It is a sort of a story, although almost as 
much of an essay, which goes under the name 
of The Solitary Summer [Macmillan Co. 
$1.50). The author keeps her name concealed, 
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put has written Klizabeth and Her German 
Garden, which some will recognize. It is an 
amosing and thoroughly entertaining book 
about nature and human nature, the heroine 
being a sensible, shrewd and wide-awake 
German woman, with a love for natural scen- 
ery, an attractive garden and other out-of-door 
surroundings and a half-whimsical, half-seri- 
ous way of looking at life which is delightful. 
But we will not spoil the book for any one by 
saying too much about it. 

Short stories and poems in clear type, with 
a large number of attractive pictures, mostly 
colored, make up an attractive little volume 
for the older children called The Golden Book 
{Thomas Nelson & Sons. $1.75). It can be 
read to the very young, and those just begin- 
ning to read will enjoy it themselves. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


A History of Literary Criticism in the 
Renaissance [Macmillan Co. $1.50], pub- 
lished by the Columbia University Press, is 
by Joel Elias Spingarn, a new writer, who, if 
the quality of his work is to be judged from 
this essay, will be accorded a place among 
profound students of the historical art and 
science of literary criticism. The present 
work, limited to a special period but a period 
of surpassing importance, deals primarily 
with its subject as developed in Italy. Then, 
taking as its field France and, lastly, England, 
it surveys each of these in their distinguish- 
ing developments, with an interwoven refer- 
ence to the Italian influence in the formation 
and development of modern classicism. Nat- 
urally the sixteenth century is the epoch most 
largely treated, but Italian criticism is sur- 
veyed from Dante to Tasso, French from 
Du Bellay to Boileau, English from Roger 
Ascham to Milton. The book supplies a bib- 
liography adequate for its purpose, but a val- 
uable feature of the author’s plan is its un- 
usually penetrating investigation of the prin- 


- ciples, theories and rules which controlled 


the critical activity of successive epochs, with 
a survey of the spirit and bearing of the neo- 
classicism which was developed. Scholarly 
research is continually evident, and as far as 
can be here asserted without resort to a weigh- 
ing of authorities the work bears all the 
marks of a clear and unprejudiced discern- 
ment. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued 
a very handsome and timely volume for the 
garden, the lawn and the shrubbery entitled 
Ornamental Shrubs for Garden, Lawn and 
Park Planting [$3.50], by L. D. Davis. It 
describes the origin, adaptation and capabili- 
ties of the numerous species and varieties— 
native and foreign—of ornamental shrubs, 
and especially takes cognizance of new and 
rare varieties likely to thrive in this country. 
It is somewhat technical in language, but not 
too much so for the use of scientific garden- 
ers and those who are studying the subject 
of the book. 

Brief extracts from the writings of Frank- 
lin, Washington, Jefferson, Webster, Lincoln 
and Beecher are brought together by John R. 
Howard under the title Patriotic Nuggets 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 40 cents]. While 
some of these selections appear to be weak- 
ened through being separated from their con- 
nection, here is a mine of pithy sayings, by 
great statesmen, in which is a great deal of 
Wisdom. This little volume is one of a series 
in which education and philosophy are each 
assigned a place. The value of these books 
would be increased if their many and miscel- 
laneous themes were properly indexed. 


NOTES 

—— An English version of Jean de Bloch’s 
great work on war will soon be on the 
market. , 

—— Andrew Carnegie’s wonderful career 
is soon to be authoritatively set forth in a bi- 
ography written by the directing librarian of 
the Edinburgh Public Library. 

—— Edwin Markham is at work compiling 
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a second volume of verse, to be called In 
Earth’s Shadow. His first volume has al- 
ready gone into the fifth edition. 

— Two hundred and forty thousand copies 
of David Harum had been sold in this country 
up to Aug. 1, and Richard Carvel is selling in 
the seventieth thousand. 

— Mrs. Voynich’s strong novel, The Gad- 
fly, ig to be dramatized and rendered in this 
country next season. She is now in New 
York supervising the dramatic setting. 

— One of the first signs of change as a 
result of the Harper-McClure alliance is the 
announcement that, beginning with the Sep- 
tember number, Harper’s Magazine will sell 
for twenty-five cents, 

—— The love lettersof Victor Hugo, written 
to Adele Foucher, whom he afterwards mar- 
ried, are to be published soon. M. Paul 
Meurice, who edits them, says, ‘‘I never laid 
eyes on nobler human documents,”’ 

— Edmund Gosse has discovered much 
new material respecting Dr. John Donne, 
dean of St. Paul’s, London, 1573-1631, and he 
will incorporate it in his forthcoming biogra- 
phy of James I.’s favorite. 

—— Seven hundred dollars are to be divided 
among the three worthiest contestants in verse- 
making, the judges being E. C. Stedman, T. B. 
Aldrich and the New York Sun, and the bur- 
den of the song, a reply to Edwin Markham’s 
The Man with the Hoe. 

— The mail of Rev. Charles Sheldon, au- 
thor of In His Steps, averages hundreds of let- 
ters per day, and his father, who serves him as 
private secretary, travels with him wherever 
he goes in order to attend to the correspond- 
ence that otherwise would accumulate in vast 
proportions. 

— The Anglo-Sazon Review promises to 
be much coveted by book collectors. It is in- 
tended to bind each number in some famous 
historical or specially unique original bind- 
ing, under the direction of Cyril Davenport of 
the department of historical bindings in the 
British Museum. 

—— Dean Stubbs of Ely will be the first emi- 
nent Englishman to lecture in the United 
States this fall under the auspices of Major 
Pond. He will lecture on Milton and the 
Puritans, Shakespeare as a Religious Teacher 
and James Russell Lowell. Dean Stubbs is 
an eminent archeologist and an ardent Chris- 
tian sociologist. 

—— The London Academy recently awarded 
the prize for the best imitation of the nonsense 
verses of Edward Lear to a woman in New- 
castle, who sent the following: 

Our minister, lan Maclaren, 
Of copy will never be barren, 
Just a smile and a tear 


In a dialect queer, 
And he’s read from the Thames to Loch Carron, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


L.C. Page & Co. Boston. 
THE KNIGHT OF KING’s GUARD. By Ewan Mar- 
tin. pp. 303 $1.50. 
THE ARCHBISHOP’S UNGUARDED MOMENT. By 
Oscar Fay Adams. pP- 270. $1.25. 
PRETTY MICHAL. y Maurus Jékai. pp. 318. 


1.50. 
sanrs IN ART. By Clara E. Clement. pp. 428. 


LITTLE PETERKIN VANDYKE. By Charles 8. 
Pratt. pp. 154. 50 cents. 

THE MAKING OF — a By William J. 
Long. pp. 126. 50 

ay teh SAINTS. Sy Marshall Saunders. pp. 


1 50. 
SHAKESPBARE’S daca By B. C. A. Windle. 
pp. 219. 756 cents 
a 3 meenes OF PERFECTION. Being the oldest 
St. Francis of Assisi by his a oved disci- 
pis, Srather Leo. pp. 232. 76 cents 


Bureau of Labor. Boston. 
THE Auweas STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES, 
Praseag pp. 311. 
res. Board of Publ and 8.8. Work. Philadelphia. 
tae ScHOOL HYMNAL. pp. 283. 40 cents. 


PAPER COVERS 


Trustees of the Public 
AUGUST BULLETIN OF Books 
PuBLIc LIBRARY. 
Am. Academy of Political Science. Ph ia. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL POSITION OF THE GER- 
a EROR. By Philip Zorn. pp. 98. 25 


. Boston. 
DDED TO THE 
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ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF CHARITY ORGANIZA- 
TIons. ByC. E, Prevey. pp. 17. ine cents. 
Cong. Home Missionary Soctety. New York. 
Srrmryal FORCES In y es ine By 
Pres. J. H. Barrows, D.D. pp. 20. 
Cassell 2 Co. New York. 
meeeuee, By William Shakespeare. pp. 192. 


cents. 
iy HENRY vo By William Shakespeare. “ 
pp. 192. 10 cen 
Johns eninn Baltimore. 
SLAVERY IN THE STATE 4 , AROLIEA, 
By John Spencer Bassett, Ph. D. pp. 
Charles H. pong hh cies 
SINGLE — VERSUS SOCIALISM. By A. M. Si- 
mons. pp. 43. 5 cents. 


Bible Inst. Oolportage Association. Chicago. 
THE True ESTIMATE OF LiFE. By Rev. G. 

Campbell Morgan. pp. 127. 16 cents. 
Moopy’s STORIES. pp. 122. 15 cents. 


Tidbits from Northfield 


Mr. Moody’s genius for details is shown in 
his care for the lamps on the reporters’ tables. 
After they are brought in he appears to take 
the first opportunity to give each one personal 
scrutiny to see that the wick is turned up to 
just the proper point. He seems to regard all 
visitors to the conference as in some sense his 
guests, and evidences abound that “naught 
that sets one heart at ease is low esteemed 
in his eyes.”’ 

It is said that Mr. Moody eannot sing, but 
he knows good music when he hears it. 
When his quartet of Mt. Hermon boys had 
rendéred very beautifully an especially diffi- 
cult selection he remarked as they disap- 
peared from the platform, “ First-rate, first- 
rate.’”’ When the singing of the chorus is not 
up to grade he does not hesitate to say so. 
Occasionally in some of the selections which 
go with a rush and a swing he joins in the 
chorus and gives every appearance of singing 
very heartily. He is justly proud of his Mt. 
Hermon quartet. The boys sing at every 
service, and between times may be seen in 
blue jeans working about the buildings sweep- 
ing halls, cleaning lamps and doing sexton’s 
duty. Manual labor is honorable in North- 
field. 

Mr. Moody is no pessimist. He says that 
we have the best country in the world, a Presi- 
dent who is as good a man as controls the 
affairs ef any nation and a congress represent- 
ing more intelligence and greater integrity 
than can be found in a similar body in any 
other country. There is one more important 
article in his political creed—our greatest 
statesmen are not all dead. We have never 
had greater men than those now in places of 
political power. 

In speaking on temptations to over-indul- 
gence of appetite at table, Dr. Meyer congrat- 
ulated the 2,500 visitors that they were com- 
paratively safe on this score at Northfield 
boarding houses. With those who waited un- 
til the third and fourth table it required some 
faith to believe that they would get anything 
at all to eat. Although the transients who 
came for the day made a good many runs on 
the prominent boarding houses, no instance is 
reported where the supply was exhausted. 

Among the points of interest was Mr. 
Moody’s own home. It was described to in- 
quirers as the big white house on the river 
road with the two bushel basket of apples 
near the gate. These were Mr. Moody’s treat 
to the conference. The delegates seemed as 
pleased by those apples as children by the 
gifts from a Christmas tree. 

The conference just closed is by far the lar- 
gest ever held in Northfield, and those who 
have attended several in former years say that 
it is the best of all. The moderate, cultured 
and conservative clergyman probably would 
not approve of everything, but he would find 
less to condemn than often belongs to the pro- 
gram of a State association of Congregational 
churches. J. HM. C.° 


What a blessing it is to love books! Every- 
body must love something, and I know of no 
objects of love that give such substantial and — 
unfailing returns as books and & garden.— 
The Solitary Summer. 
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From the Interior 


Hasty Action Concerning Our Soldiers . 

Sunday evening, Aug. 13, the German Ro- 
man Catholics of Chicago, at a large mass 
meeting, passed several resolutions severely 
condemning our soldiers for showing disre- 
spect to the Roman Catholic churches in the 
Philippines. It seems that a Roman Catholic 
soldier now in service has sent his father in 
Chicago an article of dress belonging to a 
priest, which he found in an abandoned dwell- 
ing #nd which he admired on account of its 
embr idery. Rumor had it that articles had 
been stolen from the churches, that altars had 
been desecrated and the holy eucharist dis- 
honored. The resolutions speak of “‘high- 
handed outrages,”’ “‘indignities offered to God 
and our holy religion,’ ‘“‘sacrilegious treat- 
ment of churches,’ and end by appealing to 
members of the Cabinet and the President to 
prevent their repetition. No attempt seems 
to have been made to discover the truth of the 
charges, nor did any one suggest that inas- 
much as there are a good many Catholics in 
every one of our regiments itis by no means 
likely that they or their Protestant associates 
would be guilty of the crime laid to their 
charge. The action taken at this meeting has 
been generally condemned by prominent Ro- 
manists as well as by Protestants. Both 
agree that outrages like these, if committed, 
should be punished in the severest manner. 
But they believe that to pass resolutions re- 
flecting upon the character of the United 
States army, even in the name of religion, is 
an offense not to be overlooked. 


Colored Women in Conference 

The second annual convention of the na- 
tional association of the colored women’s 
clubs has this week been held in Quinn Chapel, 
Chicago. Forty-six clubs from sixteen States 
have been represented. The meeting is signi- 
ficant for the purpose it has had in view—not 
increase in the number and membership of 
women’s clubs, but consultation pertaining to 
the moral and material welfare of the colored 
people of the country. Speakers have agreed 
that industrial education is indispensable, 
that the Negro can no longer depend upon the 
ballot for his protection, that means must be 
found to secure his rapid advance as an agri- 
culturist, an artisan and a financier. Lynch 
law was condemned and the demand made 
that guilty Negroes be tried and punished the 
same way as guilty whites. Altogether, the 
sessions were characterized by uniform good 
sense and indicated the clear vision many of 
the colored women have of the nature of the 
problems their race has to solve. The asso- 
ciation was officially welcomed to the city by 
& representative of the mayor. Mrs. Henro- 
tin and others spoke for women of the city. 
The chapel was often too small for the crowds 
that wished to be present. 


Other Important Gatherings 

One of these is a two weeks’ institute for 
the Sunday school teachers of Illinois. Prom- 
inence is given to the instruction of teachers 
for the primary schools. Mrs. Mary Foster 
Bryner, till recently in the employ of the 
Sunday School and Publishing Society, is one 
of the most popular of the instructors. The 
second annual sociological convention has 
also been in session this week at Lake Bluff. 
Evidently the conviction is deepening that 
these sociological subjects must receive far 
more attention than they have yet received. 
Across the lake, at Macatawa Park in Michi- 
gan, a summer school is now in session in 
which a good many of the ministers of our 
own denomination have a personal interest. 
This summer Professor Willett and Rey. J. 
M. Campbell have been giving an extended 
course of instruction on the Bible. There 
have been other lectures of a more secular 
and popular character. Rev. Mr. Westervelt, 


who has returned to Hawaii for special serv- 


ice among the natives, was one of the prime 
movers in the establishment of this school. 


A Righteous Penalty 

Mention was made last week of the arrest of 
one of Dr. Dowie’s faith healers for practic- 
ing medicine without a license. Under the 
laws of Illinois this is a serious offense. The 
offending person was promptly arrested, tried 
in one of the justice courts, convicted and 
fined $100 and costs. An appeal was taken, 
but the result ought to be profoundly signifi- 
cant to Dr. Dowie and faith healers, mental 
practitioners and Christian Scientists. The 
justice discriminated between liberty to ex- 
ercise freely one’s religious convictions even 
in the attempted cure of disease and the at- 
tempt to carry out these convictions in eon- 
nection with what may be termed visible rem- 
edies. So long as no medicine whatever is 
given and no part of the body is touched by 
the practitioner the law is not violated. But 
when the patient is rubbed or anything is 
done, in addition to prayer or the silent treat- 
ment or the exercise of faith, an offense is 
eommitted of which the law must take notice. 


A New Bookstore 

A. C. McClurg & Co. are at last in their new 
store, 215-221 Wabash Avenue. Here it is 
claimed is the most complete and best assorted 
stock of books in any one establishment in 
the United States. There are no damaged or 
shopworn books on sale. Already the selec- 
tion of rare books is large and is receiving 
additions by constant shipments from London. 
The “ Saints and Sinners Corner,’”’ where the 
late Eugene Field was so often seen, is as at- 
tractive as ever. On entering the store one is 
impressed with its immense size. There is 
room for everything. It is an atmosphere 
which belongs to good literature and which 
indicates the existence, even in Chicago, of a 
class of people who love art and learning and 
are anxious to surround themselves with 
their treasures. Mention is madeof this store 
as one of the places which strangers should 
visit and compare with the Art Institute, the 
Field Columbian Museum, the Public, the 
Newberry and the Crerar Libraries. An- 
nouncement is made of the completion of a 
Life of Christ by Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus. He 
has been at work upon it for twenty years. 
It will be copiously illustrated and presented 
to the public in the best style of the pub- 
lisher’s art. It will be sold only by subscrip- 
tion. From advance sheets one may perceive 
in it the characteristics of the gifted author 
and its value for reverent students of the gos- 
pels. 


Chicago, Aug. 19. FRANKLIN, 





Best Answers. VII. 


For the next question for popular discus- 
sion we propose this, What has been your 
most rewarding experience during the sum- 
mer? Our desire is to secure many statements 
of actual gains from the summer months, 
whether they are being devoted to work or to 
rest. Whatever help or stimulus results from 
books, travel, attendance upon educational or 
religious gatherings and contact with others, 
let there be personal witness to it for the bene- 
fit of others. It will be seen that this ques- 
tion is broader than that of vacations only, 
which was recently discussed in our columns. 
The present question properly includes vaca- 
tions, but is designed to have a wider range 
and to lead to the description of any influence 
of the summer that enriches one’s life. It is 
desirable that replies should be kept within 
200 words, and they must reach this office on 
or before Sept. 5. For the best answer we 
will give $5, or, if preferred, $3 and the Cen- 
tury Gallery of Eminent Portraits. For the 
second best answer we will send the Century 
Gallery. Address all communications to Best 
ANSWERS, Care The Congregationalist. 





Bees that have honey in their mouths have 


stings in their tails.—Scottish Proverb. 
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Words to the Wise 


More Views by Others 


Possibly some of our thousands of Trial Readers 
were too much occupied with our last issue to fol- 
low the suggestion of that week’s View Point, 
However, the messages of our half.century letters 
can be duplicated from other correspondence. And 
today we present further testimony showing why 
short term subscribers should plan for a life con- 
nection with this paper. 


“ UNLIKE SOME FRIENDS, YOU GROW BET- 
TER EVERY YEAR.”—Brookiyn, N. Y. 
“YOU HAVE FAIRLY REDEEMED THE NEWS 
FEATURE IN RELIGIOUS PAPERS.’’—St. 
Louis, Mo. 
“IN THE DEPARTMENTS OF BUSINESS 
OR POLITICS, THE INFORMATION GIVEN 
WEEKLY IS MOST PRACTICAL AND VALU- 
ABLE FOR A LAYMAN.”’—Cleveland, O. 
“THE CONGREGATIONALIST HAS BEEN A 
PART OF MY LIFE FOR MANY YEARS. I 
MISS THE FAMILIAR NAMES, BUT THE 
SPIRIT I8 THE SAME.”—East Barrington, 
Mass. 
‘4 TRUE EXPONENT OF CONGREGATIONAL 
PRINCIPLES AND POLITY, WHILE P08- 
SESSING A CATHOLICITY WHICH KEEPS IT 
IN TOUCH WITH ALL THAT IS GOOD.’’— 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Such words to the wise are sufficient. 
Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 5o- 
CIETY, No. ongrepapionsl House, Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
H. Wiggin, Treasurer ; Charles E. Swett, 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WoOMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre- 
ational House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and 
in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 155 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent either of the 
above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second 8t., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charlies E. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIRTY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry oles home missionary 
colleges. twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
hristian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 5S. F. 


ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 

Contributions used only for missionary work. Kev. 

. my D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 

W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 

Marsh, New England Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Boston. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Samuel C. nt, res.: C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk St., Boston. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. * 


—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 
and their families. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the * frus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate 
chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 
here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of 

inisterial Relief, as provided in the resolutions 0! the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Assoc!a- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors oT 

ulpit puppies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organize’ 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsien 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 a.m. Bible 
study 3P.M. Sunday services, usua) hours. Meetings 
every evening except Saturoay. Branch mission, Vine- 
yard Haven. Is a Congregational society and apeenis to 
all Congregational churches for support. Send dona- 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, ig oa or pert 
Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Send clotb- 

‘ort ing. etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickers0t,- 

over t. Bequests should read: 

ve and bequeath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend 
Society the sum of $—, to be appited tw the charitable 
uses and purposes of said society.” Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


Meetings and Events to Come 


AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, Saratoga, 
Sept. 4-8. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL on CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES, Boston, Sept. 20-28. 

AMERICAN BOARD, Providence, R. I., on 3-6. 

AMERIC an — ASSOCIATION, Binghamton, 
N. Y., 17- 

Ww. C. . v. NATIONAL CONVENTION, Seattle, Wnh., 
Oct. 20-25. 





FALL STATE MEBTINGS 
Addition or changes should be sent in at once. 
, Sept. 8. 

















Montana, Great Falls, Frida: 
North Dakota, Wahpeton, Tu ay, ept. 12. 
Minnesota, Rochester, Tuesday, Sept. 12. 
Wisconsin, W. Superior, Tuesday, Sone, = 
Washington, Spokane, uesda: 
Oregon, Eugene Tuesday, Sept. 26, 
North Carolina, Oharlotte, — y, Sept. 28. 
Wyoming, 
Maine, Auguste, auseday, Oct. 3. 
daho, 
Uta Salt Lake, oct, 
a Denver, Oct. 
Pasade Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
Holdredge, Monday, Oct. 16. 
Manchester, Tuesday, Oct. 17. 
a Francisco, ES ny ee A Oct. 24, 
ate City, Wednesda: —— 8. 
fiarttord: Tuesday, 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ollis Association, Nashua Sept. 5. 
Merrimack Association, Concord, Gent 5. 
Monadnock Association, Kee Sept. 5. 
Orange Association, Wells River, Vt; Sept. rs 
Sullivan Association, Newport, 

General Association, Manchester, Oct Ve19. 


Y. Pp. 8. 0. E, FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


oo i Dakota, Aberdeen, ont. os. 
Portiand, 5-7 
Now ‘Mampshire, Newport, Bent. 26, “97. 
Ne w Jersey Camden, bo ag 26, 27. 
w York, Saratoga, Oct, 
ios vivant Washington, Oct. 3. 3 
lowa Creston, Oct, 10-12, 
Massachusetts, Springfield, Oct. 17,1 
Illinois, Rockford, ct. 19-22. 
Minnesota, St. Gioud, Oct. 26-29. 


\D INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL.—Notice regard- 
“i 1g ‘transportation. Arrangements have been made 
with the passenger associations for reduced fares 
east and south of Chicago om the certificate plan. 
ives west of Chicago, members of the Western Pas- 
~ ger Association, grant half rates to how yg dew men and 

1ally issue excursion tickets at rec uced 

L Railroad rates at a fare and one-third for the round 
trip will be granted under the following conditions: 
2. Every person must pay full first-class fare to Bos- 
on and obtain a certificate from the agent where the 
ti cet is purchased. This certificate must be counter- 


signe a by the authorized clerk at the Poqact in Bos- 
ton, and riséd by the special agent of the Railroad 
Assoc lation, who will Le e , aeenenee s at . Coun- 
cil, Saturday, Sept. a8, = OTT ‘eats edne aod 
Thursday, Sept. 26-28. This wil entitle thei earer 


to a return ticket at one-third the regular fare. No 

reduction on return ticket is allowed if the ner 

fare to the meeting 1s less than seventy-five c 

3 Ap plications for tickets and certificates should be 

made at least thirty minutes before departure of the 
. train, as time must be allowed for preparation of cer- 


tificate. 
‘ T he certificate must be of printed, standard form, 
uished by the railroad company. (No certificate 
tten out in full by ati ket agent will be accepted.) 
5. ( gh eg are not kept at all stations. If, how- 
ever, the ticket agent at a local station is not supplied 
wi h certificates and through tickets to Boston, he can 
inform the -_ ate of the nearest important station 
where the be obtained. In such a case the dele- 
gaie shou "9 purchase a local ticket to such station 
= there take up his certificate and through ticket to 
ston. 
6. Tickets for going passage will be sold only — 
three days (not counting Sunday) prior to Sept. 2 
the opening date of the meeting, or three days Foal 
lauding) the opening date: except that, at distant 
poluts from which the authorized limit is greater than 
ee days, tickets may be sold before the meeting in 
a rdane e with the limits shown in regular tariffs. 
Upon the payment in Boston of a fee of fifty cents 
e limil for return tickets will be extended ae include 
th eeting ¢ of the American Board in Providen 
7. Certificates are not transferable, and return tickets 
ired upon certificates are not transferable. 
® On presentation of the certificate, duly filled in - 
both sides, on or before Oct 4, the’ ticket agents a 
Boston will return the holder to starting-point, by the 
route over which the going journey was made, at one- 
t rd the highest limited fare by such route. The re- 
t Be will be limited to continuous passage to 
tination 
) rhe reduced rates ae available for delegates and 
‘hers in attendance at the meetings of the Coun- 


A list of hotels and good boarding houses will be sent ° 


on application to Re Tead, Somerville, chair- 
tuan of entertainment committee. 


A NEW HOUSE FOR SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

The Saratoga Springs church, Rev. W. 0. 
Wark, pastor, is making plans to build a new 
house of worship, which it has long needed, 
and it has already secured a large part of the 
funds required. The great number of Con- 
gregationalists who have attended the church 
during their visits to the Springs will doubt- 
less be glad to send aid to this enterprising 
congregation at this time when generous con- 
tributions are desired. 

An admirable lecation has been secured on 
Circular Street, near the corner of Caroline. 
A deacon of the church gave this lot, which 
cost $7,500. The same generous man has also 
subscribed $5,000. The present building and 


lot can be sold for $4,000. A friend, who with- 
holds his name, pledges the last $3,000. The 
other members of the church, none of whom 
are wealthy, have subscribed $3,000. The 
building is to cost $19,000. It is expected that 
some additional sums will be pledged by mem- 
bers of the congregation, but there will still 
remain between $3,000 and $4,000 to raise. 
Every pledge has been given upon the condi- 
tion that the whole sum be secured before 
ground is broken. 

Plans have been drawn for a church of gray 
granite, about ninety feet by fifty-six, with a 
tower fifty feet high. The lot is adapted to a 
basement. If our friends at this attractive 
summer resort can carry out their plans they 
will have for the first time a really commodi- 
ous and beautiful Congregational edifice. 

All pledges are to be paid within one year 
from the time that ground isbroken. Pledges 
or checks may be made payable to “ the trus- 
tees of the Congregational church in Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y.,” or to William O. Wark, pas- 
tor. B. 


A NOTABLE SUMMER SUCCESS IN ST. LOUIS 
A new movement along the line of Sunday 
evening services has been inaugurated this 
summer which promises large results. The 
fine and completely furnished stone edifice of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, on Locust 
and Eighteenth Streets, has been abandoned 
by that organization, which is now located in 
the West End. Its former field is rapidly be- 
coming a down-town region, but a teeming 
population is gathered in the once aristocratic 
homes which are now largely used as boarding 
houses. The position is strategic. The church 
stands on a hill and is a conspicuous land- 
mark. The adjacent property grows increas- 
ingly valuable. A little farther out are many 
cheap boarding houses and hotels, while on 
the outer edge are the very poor, and two 
blocks north are found the very vicious. 

The abandoned church edifice is large and 
imposing, seating 1,000 people. It has been 
granted free of charge until Oct. 1 for trying an 
experiment in summer Sunday evening serv- 
ioes, and the Presbyterians will sell the prop- 
erty for $50,000 to any denomination which 
will undertake to carry on permanent work. 
Dr. Niccolls, the pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, is much interested in the enter- 
prise; but the one most active in the work is 
Dr. Cornelius H. Patton, pastor of the First 
Congregational, who has preached in the old 
church nearly every Sanday evening through 
July and August. The business details have 
been largely manage’ by Mr. E. A. P. Haynes, 
and other experienced laymen have had charge 
of the music and program. 

A special feature has been made of the mu- 
sic. Three of the finest choirs in the city 
—those of the First Congregational, Second 
Presbyterian and Lindell Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Churches—have been engaged. 
They have been supplemented by soloists on 
the violin, harp, cornet and with the voice. 
The programs have been artistic in style and 
adorned with half-tone cuts of Biblical scenes. 
Many of the attendants have preserved these 
pictures as mementos. The audiences have 
reached 600 and averaged over 400. There 
was no church membership to form a nucleus 
for this congregation, and, when the summer 
heat is considered, which is quite an item in 
St. Louis, the result is highly gratifying. The 
service has been rich in musicai numbers, 
and every appearance of a cheap mission en- 
terprise has been studiously avoided. The 
sermons have been direct and evangelical in 
character, though not of the usual revival 
style, There has been no attempt at dog- 
matism or ez cathedra utterances, but a sim- 
ple and manly appeal to men, which has been 
singularly effective. 

The audience has been gathered at the cost 


of tremendous effort. About thirty workers 
spend either Saturday or Sunday afternoon 
distributing flyers and programs. Sixteen 
boys in charge of one young man give out 
notices on as many corners. Four young 
men work in the hotels, every guest receiving 
a@ program in an envelope. They also person- 
ally invite traveling men and others in the 
hotel corridors, using a personal visiting card 
by way of introduction. Eight others visit 
the boarding houses near the church. One 
man distributes invitations at the post office 
when open Sunday morning. Another works 
on the levee, where thousands congregate 
Sunday afternoons to enjoy the river breezes. 
A woman visitor is also employed during the 
week. As to finances, thus far the collections 
have covered all expenses, but several of the 
wealthiest men in the city have promised to 
make up any deficiency. There is every prob- 
ability that the work will be placed on a per- 
manent basis during the coming fall. 

It is estimated that 100,000 people are ab- 
sent from the city during the summer, but 
600,000 stay and endure the heat and toil. It 
has been thought that nothing could be done 
for them at this season. Some churches are 
entirely closed; many more carry on a par- 
tial work. Some of Dr. Patton’s own people 
had no faith in the project and said no Sun- 
day evening congregation could be gathered 
during the warm season. The clinching ar- 
gument was this: ‘“‘ Why, even the theaters 
do not keep open in summer.” But these 
theories have been overthrown, for a big 
congregation meets at the ‘Old Second’ 
every Sunday evening. Fans and ice water 
are furnished for their comfort. 

Dr. Patton has been spending his forenoons 
during the week at the old church, so as to be 
reached easily by the poor in that section. 
While many come with spiritual inquiries his 
work has been largely that of an employment 
bureau, and some cranks were among the vis- 
itors. One said she was possessed by an evil 
spirit and had heard that he could cast it out. 
She was evidently disappointed in the Doc- 
tor’s diagnosis, for in departing she intimated 
that she would go for relief to the Spiritual- 
ists! 

Dr. Patton left for the White Mountains, 
Aug. 14, but the work will be carried on in 
his absence, as it is thoroughly organized and 


in charge of an efficient committee. 
W. M. Je 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


The windows of heaven are opened to a de- 
serving lowa charch. 

Presbyterians in Oklahoma and Congrega- 
tionalists in California sacrifice sectarianism 
on the altar of comity. 

Summer evening services in St. Louis suc- 
ceed where theaters close for want of patron- 
age. ‘ 

Some Illinois miners do what a good many 
people ought to do but do not. 

An American church organized in Minne- 
sota to meet the needs of Scandinavians. 

A tender memorial service in Maine. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston news see page .234) 


CAMBRIDGE.—North Avenue has issued its man’ 
ual, with the usual historical sketch and forms- 
The church has had six pastors, the present one 
being Rev. Daniel Evans. The charter member- 
ship was a little over 40. The present total of 
members is 571. 

LOWELL.—High Street. Rev. C. W. Huntington 
is the last of the city pastors to go on bis vacation, 
having started Monday last for the Maine woods. 
—Highland. Rev. G. L. Clarke, recently of Farm- 
ington, Ct., is supplying during the vacation of 
the pastor, Rev. C. L. Merriam.—Trinitarian. 
The pastor, Rev. G. F. Kenngott, is expected back 
from his vacation next Sunday. 
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WORTHINGTON.—A large audience greeted Rev. 
Dr. Russell H. Conwell of Philadelphia, who 
preached on a recent Sunday morning. At the 
service a collection was taken for the painting of 
the church, and resulted in a good sum.——Deacon 
Aaron Stevens, widely known and esteemed here- 
abouts, died last week, aged 83. He was for many 
years 8. 8. superintendent and deacon. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Hope. Dr. R. A. Torrey of Chi- 
cago spoke to large audiences on a recent Sunday. 
—South, North, Olivet, Faith and Park churches 
have no preaching services during August.—— First. 
The church has suffered the loss of its treasurer, 
Mr. H. G. Camp, who died of typhoid fever. He 
was a promising young man. 

East Church, Ware, has been prettily decorated 
on the interior and a new gallery carpet laid. 


Maine 


SQuIRREL ISLAND.—A tender and appropriate 
memorial service in honor of late Congressman 
Nelsoa Dingley was held at the Casino Sunday 
evening. Mr. Dingley had been associated with 
the best interests of the place for the past 30 
years, and his many friends and associates from 
all parts of the country meeting here wished to do 
him honer. A large chorus furnished music. Rev. 
Lawrence Phelps presided and offered the opening 
prayer. The speakers were: Rev. Messrs. Merrill, 
Crane, Danforth and Chadbourne. The closing ad- 
dress was by Senator Frye, who told of his col- 
league’s services in Congress, of his honest, faith- 
ful career as legislator. 


BANGOR.—First resumed services last Sunday, 
with President W. D. W. Hyde as preacher. He 
had a full audience and close attention.—Ham- 
mond Street. Rev. J. L. Gordon of St. Jebn, 
N. B., proved a helpful and popular speaker. 


SouTH Paris.—Rev. W. E. Brooks begins his 
pastorate here Sept. 1. He comes from the West, 
where he has resided for 30 years, but is a native 
of Kingfield, Me. 


BREWER.—Reyv. B. B. Merrill has just enter- 
tained a party of 40 of his parishioners at his cot- 
tage at Sandy Point, and all voted it a good time. 


Second Parish, Portland, was recently supplied 
by Dr. J. G. Merrill, now dean of Pisk Universtty. 


New Hampshire 


NASHUA.—First. Dr. Cyrus Richardson, who for 
some time has been painfully and critically ill, 
underwent a successful surgical operation Aug. 16, 
since which, though very weak, he has been more 
comfortable, and under skillful care his ultimate re- 
covery is seemingly assured. He will not, however, 
be able to resume his parochial duties for a long 
time and his people have kindly given him leave of 
absence till Dec. 1, and will meanwhile supply the 
pulpit.——Under the auspices of the Y. M.C. A. a 
lawn party was recently held on the new build- 
ing lot and was one of the most successful ever 
given. A delightful band concert in connection 
attracted a large attendance and was greatly en- 
joyed. The grounds were handsomely decorated 
for the occasion and the excellence of the location 
for the new building was remarked by all. In the 
house parlor an excellent collection of interesting 
pictures and relics was exhibited. Refreshments 
were efficiently served and the long- anticipated oc- 
casion made entirely satisfactory to all in attend- 
anee, 


KINGSTON.—At the regular morning service, 
Aug. 13, one of the largest congregations ever con- 
vened in the church greeted Rev. J. W. Strout, the 
new pastor, as an auspicious introduction to his 
stated ministrations. In the evening the vestry 
was so densely packed as to suggest the probabil- 
ity of opening the church in future for this service 
also. About 20 attended the pastor’s Bible class. 
The prospect for a prosperous and fruitful pastor- 
ate is highly encouraging. : 

BoscawEy.—Dr. A. A. Berle, who has a summer 
residence here, occupied the pulpit recently morn- 
ing and evening and drew together a large congre- 
gation. He is so enamored with the beauties of the 
town that in a sermon before a large Chicago audi- 
ence he referred to the fact in illustration, and so 
impressed some of the audience as to awaken a de- 
sire to see the place. 


CONCORD.—First. Dr. F. D. Ayer, pastor emeri- 
tus, now of Philadelphia, preached most accept- 
ably to his former people last Sunday. At the 
close of the morning service a large number of the 
congregation recalled to him his 30 years’ pastor- 
ate here. 

In response to Governor Rollins’s suggestion to 
ebserve a home week in the State for the return of 
the absent to native town, many organizations 
have been formed for this purpose and will make a 
public celebration with appropriate services during 
the coming week. 
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Vermont 


JEFFERSONVILLE.—The pastor, Rev. H. C. 
Howard, has gone on his vacation to Provincetown, 
Mass. The pulpit has been supplied one Sunday by 
Prof. Oscar Atwood of Straight University. 

MIDDLEBURY.—Vacation supplies are Dr. Nor- 
man Seaver of Montpelier and Rev. J. M. Thomas 
(Pres.) of Orange, N. J. 

Stowe receives a legacy of $100 from the late 
Rev. C. A. Savage, who was a native of this town.—— 
The new chapel at Brandon is nearing completion. 

Connecticut 


HARTFORD.—First. Rev. C. H. Williams filled 
Dr. Lamson’s vacant pulpit a week ago Sunday, 
and will supply the first two weeks in September. 
Prof. C. 8. Beardslee oceupies the desk the re- 
mainder of this month. The memorial service 
will be held in September.——Rev. Clayton Welles 
of Taunton was at the Asylum Hill church Sunday, 
and Rev. J. L. Kilbon of Boston at the Fourth.—— 
Farmington Avenue will probably be dedicated 
the last of next month._— The old edifice on Pearl 
Street is now all torn down, except the belfry an@ 
steeple, which are baffling the contractors to re- 
move, op account of the hight (212 feet), without 
constructing a scaffolding from the ground to the 
top. 

WINSTED has been afflicted by the death of 
Mrs. Julia P. Carrington, wife of Judge G. M. 
Carrington. She was a graduate of Mt. Holyoke, 
and a ber of 8 d Church she was one 
of the founders of the Woman’s Missionary Soci- 
ety and an ardent 8. S. and Y. M. C. A. worker. 

PLAINFIELD celebrates the 200th anniversary of 
the founding of the town next week, with elabo- 
rate ceremonies and the attendance of a large 
number of prominent guests, including the gov- 
exnor and staff. The church has an important 
part in this celebration. 

Washington loses its oldest member in the death 
of Stephen 8. Baldwin, born in 1811 and for halfa 
century a deacon and worker in the church.— 
Rev. C. E. Granger of the Third Church, Water- 
bury, with five others, will attempt to raise $1,000 
for the employment of a city missionary. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
(For other news see page 259.) 

IrHACA.—Recent improvements in the way of 
electric lights, new windows, furnace amd other 
conveniences make the church edifice more attract- 
ive. The services in midsummer have been largely 
attended, many of the 400 students in the Cornell 
University Summer School being present. From Aug. 
15 to Sept. 1 Dr. W. E. Griffis, the pastor, will be 
on a trip through the Susquehanna and Potomac 
valleys and at the seashore. 

RocKAWAY BEACH.—First has decided to sell 
its present property and erect a larger meeting 
house with parsonage adjoining. Five splendid 
lots, in an advantageous location, have been pre- 
sented by Mr. John Jamieson, and some builders 
have offered several days’ labor of their entire forces 
free. 





THE INTERIOR 
Illinois 
(For other news see page 258.) 

Ampoy.—Rev. E. 8. Chandler, wife and son have 
returned from their vacation much invigorated. 
On their return they paid a visit to Mont Clare, 
Chicago, a former parish. Their stay being short, 
and all the people eager to see them, a reception 
was tendered in the church parlors. During the 
year that Mr. Chandler has been in Amboy 52 new 
members have been received, nearly all on con- 
fession. 

STREATOR.—First, Rev. W. N. Bessey, pastor, is 
struggling on as best it can, handicapped as it is 
in its building. AS. 8. Bureau studies new methods 
of 8. 8 work, for the purpose of recommending the 
adoption of those that are practicable and to bring 
about systematic visitation with a view to enlarge- 
ment. The Y. P.8.C. E. is growing in numbers and 
efficiency. 
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ANNA, Rev. 8. A. Miller, pastor, has just com- 
pleted extensive repairs on church and parsonage, 
In addition the ladies have furnished a new church 
carpet and a leather upholstered pulpit chair. The 
summer attendance upon services keeps up re. 
markably well, the Y. P. 8. C. E. is growing in in- 
terest and there is a general air of activity. 

SouTH DANVILLE, Rev. James Hayes, pastor, 
reports 29 accessions within the last six months, 
27 on confession. The reputation of the miners 
that belong to the church is that they carry their 
religion with them into the mines, and they are not 
afraid to speak out. 

Indiana 

BREMEN.—The good work of healing and restora- 
tion goes on under the student pastor, Rev. L. ©. 
Talmage. A Junior Society of 52 members has 
been formed. The older society and prayer meet- 
ing are increasing in interest, and congregations 
show a renewed feeling of unity. 


Michigan 


Brimley has bidden farewell to Rev. William 
Griffith after his prosperous pastorate.——Pine 
Grove rejoices in having made the last payment on 
the parsonage loan. New underpinning is laid 
below the church and parsonage.——Douglass has 
repainted its meeting house at the expense of Mrs, 
Rebecca Gerber, a charter member. 


Wisconsin 


ForT ATKINSON.—A crowded house greeted the 
pastor, Rev. Fred. Staff, both morning and evening, 
on Sunday, Aug. 13, this being the first Sunday 
after his return from Europe, where he has been 
spending the months of June and July. During his 
absence the house of worship has been improved 
with new windows, the cost of which, $300, bas 
been defrayed by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 

OsHKOSH.—First. A new church building is pro- 
jected. The 50th anniversary of the church oc- 
curred July 11, and is to be celebrated in the early 


fall. Rev. E. H. Smith accompanied the Wisconsin 
Press Association on a trip to the Black Hills. 
THE WEST 
Missouri 


(For St. Louis news see page 259.) 

SPRINGFIELD.—German. Tennew families have 
recently come into this congregation, greatly 
strengthening and encouraging it. 

lowa 

GREEN MOUNTAIN, organized in 1857, has now 
a membership of 178, and is the best country 
church in the State. Its house of worship, com- 
pleted 33 years ago at a cost of $8,000, has been 
renewed in many parts, the ceiling and walls have 
been covered with steel plates, the old stoves re- 
placed by a furnace, these, with other improve- 
ments, costing about $1,100. Services of rededica- 
tion were held Aug. 6, the pastor, Rev. O. H. L. 
Mason, being assisted by Dr. F. E. Hopkins and 
Sec. T. O. Douglass. During Mr. Mason’s pastorate 
of four years 61 members have been added. “ne 
year should be counted out, while he served as 
chaplain of the 49th Iowa Volunteers. 

IoNIA.—On a recent Sunday there were 11 acces- 
sions, eight uniting on confession. Meetings of the 
County Bible Institute and 8. 8. Convention held in 
the church awakened so unusual spiritual interest 
that Rev. 0. L. McCleery followed up with special 
meetings, Rev. Mandus Barrett, a neighboring 
pastor, assisting. Then came this little ingather- 
ing, a token of larger and better things to come. 
The pastor and a number of the people belong to 
the Tenth Legion. 

CHEROKEE.—The old building has been removed, 
and in its place is being erected a $16,000 edifice. 
The corner stone was laid recently with appropriate 
services. 

Minnesota 

SACRED HEART.—The first American church in 
this largely Scandinavian village was recognized by 
council Aug. 14, Rev. James Earl of Granite Fails 
acting as moderater. It is notable as organizing to 
meet the demand of the second generation of 8can- 
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dinavian young people, who, having become Ameri- 

can in thought and education, desired a church 
which was American in spirit. The effective work 
of a Chicago Seminary student, Mr. W. A. Snow, 
with the co-operation of the neighboring pastor, 
Rev. James Earl, has led to the success of this 
movement. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Park Avenue. The renewed res- 
ignation of Rev. G. D. Black reached his people from 
Ohio, where he had gone for recuperation. He has 
felt that his recovery must necessarily be so slow 
that he ought not to keep his church pastorless so 
long. A committee to plan for the future pulpit 
ministrations has been appointed. Deep and uni- 
yersal regret is felt in the church and city at this 
resignation. 

Sr. PAUL.—People’s. Mr. F. L. Powers, a member 
of this church and a prominent newspaper man, 
has purchased the Northwestern Congregationalist 
and will devote his whole time henceforth to its 
publication. 

Rey. E. F. Wheeler of Austin has been recreating 
in Massachusetts, Rev. T. M. Edmands and his 
family of Mankato are spending August in Ver- 
mont and Rev. E. W. Shurtleff of First Church, 
Minneapolis, is in the East with his bride. Sep- 
tember, however, will find all these visiting breth- 
ren back in taeir pulpits. 

Oklahoma 


ALVA.—An interesting question of denomina- 
tional comity has just been settled. The Presbyte- 
rian synodical missionary has refused to organize 
a church of his polity, recommending all the Pres- 
byteriaps to enter the Congregational church, 
which was organized six years ago and has good 
property. The original Presbyterians largely ouc- 
number the Cungregationalists. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 

NORDHOFF.—Oongregationalists and Presbyfe- 
rians have united, the former turning over their 
property to the new organization, the latter moving 
near the center of the town. Thus H. M. money is 
saved to both denominations. The Presbyterians, 
being first on the ground, take the name of the 
united flocks. 


OAKLAND.—First. On Rally Sunday, Aug. 6, the 
§. S. attendance reached 421, and 10 new mem- 
bers were received into the church. As an intro- 
duction to the lessons of the next quarter Rey. C. 
R. Brown gave an address on The Function of the 
Prophet. 


FrRESNO.—During July and August seven evar- 
gelical churches have united in Sunday evening 
meetings in the Court House Park. panier serv- 
ices will be resumed Sept. 3. 


Washington 


SEATTLE.— Taylor deeply regrets the resignation 
of Rey. G. H. Lee, who accepts the larger oppor- 
tunity offered by the call to the College Hill Presby- 
terian Church of Cincinnati, O. While it will be 
difficult to fill the large place he has occupied in the 
work of the State, his friends rejoice in his wider- 
ing horizon. Mr. Lee is a graduate of Williams 
College and Hartford Seminary and, before coming 
to Seattle, served in Portland, Ore., where his 
mother and sister reside. 


PorT ANGELES.—Rev. G. W. Nelson having re- 
newed his resignation, the church felt constrained 
to accept it, though unwillingly. During his pas- 
torate of less than four years 123 members have 
been received, and the roll has grown from 40 to 
117, a good work to accomplish in a shifting popu- 
lation said to be bard to reach. A call has been 
extended to Rev. W. C. Merritt of Tacoma. 








To Relieve Lassitude 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
_A few drops added to half a glass of water re- 
lieves the feeling of lassitude so common in mid- 
summer, A pleasant and wholesome tonic. 
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Calls 
ANDERSON, Jas. A., Peabody, Mass., to Somerset: 


Accepts. 
BEEBE, Julius R., Sanborn, N. D., accepts renewed call 
Rockford. 


to New 
BRYANT, Seelye pt, Mass., to Canto’ 


DEROME, Jules ©, Fay remain at Mapleton, Minn. Ac- 


conte. 

EN oo. B, pommanty of Magno‘la, Mass., to Broad- 
way Ch., Jail 

FRANCIS, Tete, "Goodland, Kan., to Stockton. Ac- 
atte and has begun work. 

al PES. Edward C. recently of Danbury, Neb., to Ober- 


Kan 
HILL, T. Hughes, Aurora, 8. D., to Howard and Vilas. 


pts. . 
HOLL. Pelisworth L., recently of Whitewater, Col., to 
Chapman, -_ 
LEE, Geo. H., ylor Memorial Ch., Seattle, Wn., 
on }ts cali to baie Hill (Presb ) ¢h., Cincinnati, o., 
CRet re Ww the middle of September. 
Tacoma, Wn., to Port Angeles. 
PERKS, A hit Adin. Cal., to Alturas and Li ely. Ac- 
Ret. 9 with residence at the former point. 
John, Andover S8em., to Worthin ton, Mass. 
REILLY, D. ‘0., np "Randolph, } . Y., to Hopkin- 
ton. 28 be “un wo! 
es - vy Hetland and Badger, 8. D. Ac- 
cepts. 
STALEY, John J., Dexter, Mich., to Belding. 
TODD, David E. * formeriy of eee, Mo., now of 


Waukomis, OKL., ‘ to Payson, Ill. Accepts. 
TURNER, Jona., Metamora, Mich., for third year. 


Resignations 
SLECK. Gas. D., Park Ave. Ch., Minneapolis, renews res 


ign a. 
FERGUS SON, Wm. D., 
O., to —, Chicago ‘University. 


effect O 
LANGDALE, Thos. G., De Smet, 8. D., 


SMITH, Wm. R., Hetland and Badger, 8. D. 
Churches Organized 
SACRED HEARY, Minn., Scandinavian, rec. 14 Aug. 
Summer Supplies 
GOFF, Edward F., Riverside, Cal., at First Ch., Los 
Angeles, for for the third season, during the vac ation of 
anes, Jos. oes , Perry, Me., at South Hero and Grand 


SPENCE, wae at Bis fisher, Okl. 
YALE, David I Bath, Me., at Ellsworth Falls, during 
August. 


Fairport Harbor and Richmond, 
Resignation will take 


to take effect 


Miscellaneous 


CLARK, Edson L., Minsdale, Mass., has just issued a 
sew euition of 30, nated copies of bis book, Che Races of 

ropean Turke 

CURT S, Walter W. Stockbridge, Mass., recently 
Toy serious injuries on the face while riding his 
picycle. 

AN, John K., president of Pacific Sem., will sup- 
ply First Ch., St. "Louis, for several Sundays, en route 
to the International Council. 

TEMPLE, W. H. G ,and his wife celebrated their silver 
wedding Aug. 7 by giving an enjoyable reception to 
their people of Fly coutn Ch., Seattie. Among ifts 
received were a silver service from the Men’s Club 
and a bride’s cake decorated with silver dollars. 





For Aecessions to the Churches see page 263. 
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IF you are interested in Christian cleanliness, it 
would probably be well for you to send for a recent 
list Issued by the Sanitary Communion Outfit Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. This list comprises more than 
325 churches from Maine to California that are now 
using individual cups at their communion service. 
It is interesting at least to watch the growth of this 
remarkable movement. 


“Be Strong in the 
Battle of Life.” 


Happy is he who is prepared by perfect 
health, to win life’s battle. Health comes 
only with absolutely pure blood. Over 90 
per cent. of humanity have taints, or hu- 
mors in the blood, which should be re- 
moved by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the best 
specific for both sexes and all ages. 

. J / 











Never Disappoints 


sore ¥é5 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 














Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ele., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





BOSTON AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MCALL Asso, 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Chariesgate, Boston. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications ¥ = gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent to the financial 
agen Miss Virginia Dox, 556 cciaeken Ave., Bos- 

., or to the Pr t, Rev B, L: Pen- 
roads Walla Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIBTY, No. 76 Wall 
oe. New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 

improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for have py Rs essels ; 
Bie Boa. the Sailor’s aagaayea, Seamen's Friend and 





'e 
ntributions to sustain ite” work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are reques to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 

















Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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M's: 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS; 


SICK HEADACHE, ] and ( IMPAIRED DIGESTION, 
CONSTIPATION, Kindred - DISORDERED LIVER and 
WEAK STOMACH, j Diseases { FEMALE AILMENTS. 


Sold everywhere, in boxes, at 10 cents and 25 cents each. 


SF SS Se 





Annual sale over 6,000,000 boxes. 


i al al ali ale al 





Now no half-way 


one. 


WOOING SUCCESS. 


The world is divided into two classes—the people who “care” 
and those who “don’t care.’ 

If you belong to the former class you will at once admit the 
value of personal appearance. 
actions of life, and with nine-tenths of the people you meet, it 
enters as a factor in your success. 


Into three-fourths of the trans- 


economy ought to interfere with your 


attention to it, and the beginning and end cf the matter is a 
full length, full width, all-at-one glance Cheval Glass. 
We are not speaking now of a 42-inch cheval but a 54inch 
Remember this is the purchase of something that will last 
you a lifetime. It is poor judgment to economize at such a time. 
Yet there is one possible way to economize, and that is to 
take the long journey to the Land of Cheap Rents and buy your 
massive mirror at Canal Street prices. We save you from $3 to 
$35 on your purchase, and give you a 54-inch glass. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO.. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES 


and FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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§ChristianWork and Workers 


tecprchcort oo 

The Northfield season does not close with 
the sessions of the Conference of Christian 
Workers, which came to an end last Sunday 
after one of the most remarkable and success- 
ful gathe:ings in its histery. On Tuesday 
morning of this week, in the village church, 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, one of the favorite 
English speakers, began a series of addresses 
on The Spirit of God. These will be given 
every morning until Aug. 31, with the excep- 
tion of next Sunday and Monday. In the 
evening he is speaking on the Table Talk of 
the Son of Man, bringing out in a suggestive 
manner the import of Christ’s words when he 
was entertained at the house of Matthew, 
Simon, Martha and by other hosts. The re- 
duced railway fares hold good until Sept. 1, 
and all the other conditions of a delightful 
vacation hold good not only through this 
month but into the autumn, when Northfield 
usually puts on its loveliest garb. 

Friends of the Steele Home for Needy Chil- 
dren at Chattanooga will learn with regret of 
recent damages by fire to the extent of $1,000. 
Owing to the high rates for insuring such 
property there will be no indemnity from that 
source. 


Our Fifty Years’ Roll of 


Honor 

We regret that we have not space to print 
other installments of messages from veteran 
readers of The Congregationalist. Like 
those already published, these unprinted 
communications breathe a spirit of appre- 
ciation and regard for which we are grateful 
and which we heartily reciprocate. The tes- 
timony which they bear, to the effect that 
children and even children’s children are 
finding the paper interesting, is specially 
welcome. We append the names of our friends, 
to all of whom we would send a personal salu- 
tation. 
Mrs. N. G. Cushing, North Scituate, Mass. 
Rev. M. K. Cross, Waterloo, lo. 
Lucy Ann Ordway, Amesbury, Mass. 
Isaac F. Galloupe, Lynn, Mass. 
Mrs. Enoch F. Knowlton, Hamilton, Mass. 
Elizabeth W. Bacon, Natick, Mass. 
Mrs. George Bolton, Springville, Io. 
A. B. J. S., Westfield, Mass. 
N.N., North Conway, N. H. 
C. W. Hill, Wilkinsonville, Mass. 
Mary E. Pierce, Milford, Mass. 
Mary W. Shaw, Rockland, Mass. 
Henry Cummings, Strafford, Vt. 
Susan Putnam, Asylum Station, Mass. 
Mrs. L. H. Dean, Brimfield, Mass. 
L. O. Emerson, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Nellie A. Hewins, Cedar Rapids, Io. 
French Ordway, Amesbury, Mass. 








Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices ts twenty-five cents. 


UPTON—ELMORE-—In Hurleyville, N.Y., Aug. 9, by 
Rey. J. 8. Upton, William Treat Upton, instructor in 
Sen Somer ventey of Music, and son of the offici 
ating minister, and Harriet Lelia Elmore, daughter of 

rs. A. E. Elmore. 














Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








BLACK—In Springfield, Ill., Aug. 1, Anna, wife of Kev 
W. A. Black, pastor of Plymouth Ch., Springfield. 

JORDAN—In Brimfield, IL, Aug. 5, Mary J., wife of 
Rev. W. H. Jordan, aged 66 yrs. 

WOODWARD-—In Fryeburg, Me., July 23, Lizzie C. 
Page, wife of Bradley B. Svoodward, aged 60 yrs., 6 
nos. 


CHARLES F. BOWKER 

Charles F. Bowker was born at Marlboro, Maes., Oct. 
16, 1858, and removed to the suburbs of Bosten at the 
age of six. He attended the grammar and Latin schools 
and entered early upon an active business career, in 
which he gained the respect and confidence of all who 
had dealings with him by his energy, thoroughness and 
sterling integrity. At the age of een he united with 
Immanuel Church, Roxbury, and has always been a 
faithful and devoted member, rendering most valuable 
service in the business affairs of church and society. 

Two years ago he was attacked by a singular and o 
stinate malady against which he fought heroically and 
patiently with varying success until Aug. 15, when he 
passed from conflict to pores: The funeral service, con- 
ducted by his pastor, Dr. C. H. Beale, was held at his 
late residence on Humboldt Avenue, Aug. 18. 

In 1879 Mr. Bowker married Miss Florence Drake, 
daughter of the historian of Roxbury. She with their 
four daughters survive him and together with his church 
apd a large circle of personal friends mourn their loss. 
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ARMSTRONG 4 McKELVY 
*ittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
*ittsburgh, 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
»itusburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
} Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
} Chicago. 
SHIPMAN f 1 : 
COLLIER oI siow corrosion. 
MISSOURI - ° ° 
RED SEAL Toute. margin are genuine, 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo, 
KENTUCKY 
} Louisville. 


is it that the brands of White 
Lead made by quick or patent 
process are almost invariably sold 
below the price of standard brands? 
Because practical painters and consumers 
generally know that they are inferior to the 


brands made by the “old Dutch process’ 


any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 

able information and card showing samples of colors free; also } 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or || 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


4 
FRE E By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, {| 
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National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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E TRACK OF THE GREAT NORTHERN IS THE TRACK OF EMPIRE. 
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RIENTAL TRADE, developed by the war with Spain, will for the 
next ten years make the Northwestern States the center of attraction to 
manufacturers, investots, business men, and farmers. Great opportunities await 
pushing men with small capital, The country is new, of vast extent, inex- 
haustibly rich, unexcelled in climate, and fs the last great undeveloped portion 
of the Northern States. The GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, with 
5,000 miles of perfect track, traverses seven great States and carries passengers 
into and through the finest section of this coming empire. Illustrated infor- 
mation from F, I, WHITNEY, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul. 
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| World’s Greatest 
Mail Route 


Is between Chicago and New York. 
The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway operates it for the govern- 
ment conditioned on a service which 
shall be safe, fast, punctual and com- 3 
fortable. 

Knowledge of the fact that for more 
than twenty-five years this railway 
= has been the government’s selection 
as the route of its great fast mail 
trains, is proof sufficient of its excel- 
lence. It fillg the conditions. i 

The same efficiency of service 
enters into the operation of all its 
yassenger trains. 

" For craved between Chicago, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston, it has neither a 
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, superior nor an equal. Ps 
‘Book of Trains’”’ free. + 

A. J. SMITH, ; 
i G.P. & T.A., Cleveland, O. 3 
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$21. TRIP TO NOVA SCOTIA. $21. 


A ten-day personally conducted trip, all expenses, 
including transportation, meals en route, stateroom, | 














hotel and carriage rides, $21. Send for circular. 
REV. F. B. GRAVES, 
22 Peters Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


———_——_——8 


‘¢‘The Congregationalist ”’ 


HANDBOOK 
SERIES 


Issued quarterly. Past issues always in print 
No. 1, Handbook for 1894; No. 2, Forward Move- 
ments; No. 3, Work for Men and Boys; No. 4, 
Stalker’s Art of Hearing. 

No. 5, Handbook for 1895; No. 6, A. B. ©. F. M.; 
No. 7, Home Missionary Society; No. 8, American 
Missionary Association. 

No. 9, The Handbook for 1896; No, 10, Eighty 
Years of Congregationalism; No. 11, Anglo-Ameri- 
can Comity; No. 12, C. 8.8. & P. Soc’y. 

No. 13, The Handbook for 1897; No. 14, Turkey 
and Turkish Problems; No. 15, A Plea for the First 
Day of the Week; No. 16, A Lost Heritage. 

No. 17, The Handbook for 1898; No. 18, The 
Union Church at Mathersville; No. 20, Why ‘ive 


| to Colleges? 


No. 21, The Handbook for 1899; No. 22, Psalm 
of Thanksgiving; No. 23, The Church Catechisin. 


100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
Single copies, 4 cts. ; 50, 75 cts.; 25, 50 cts. 
No. 19, Church Incorporation. 

10 cts per copy; $5.00 per 100 postpaid. 


Dr ISAACTHOMPSON) EYE WATER 














LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. 't 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St.) Buffalo, N.Y. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, March 30th. 
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Accessions to the Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NORTH DAKOTA 
Angeles, First, 8 19 Jamestown 10 10 
ioe tines, . 3 6 Sanborn, ° — © 
No. Berkeley. Z 8 OHIO 
I rs = pe 
fen Francisco, Beth- pelle Ages ~ 1 
lehem, 5 65 ’ 
Santa Cruz, 4 4 OKLAHOMA 
Suisun, — 6 Alva, —- 4 
Weaverville, 1 3 Belle View, 6 
ILLINOIS SOUTH DAKOTA 
; — 83 Columbia, — 4 
sin 3 Hunffrung, — 22 
. Keystone, — 65 
10WA Springfield, 6 7 
Baxter, . § 12 VERMONT 
 seant ae 7 : Dummerston 6 6 
i iffs. 
— ene 8 11 Jericho, First, 56 6 
Jows City, 3 10 WISCONSIN 
MAINE Janesville, a 10 
Bangor, First 5 § Osseo, 14 
Farmington Falls, 3 4 OTHER GHURCHES 
MASSACHUSETTS Bethel, Ct. 9 11 
Cripple Creek, Col., 4 9 
Stoneham 9 § Detroit, Minn 48 
Westport, ae Le L., acim 
MICHIGAN Everett, Wn. op — $3 
Allegan, 4 4 oe Wayne, Ind. 
Detroit (Polish), ee uth, 9 
Traverse City, - 13 Franconia, N. H., — 26 
Wolverine, +3 La Boo inal 2 i 
NEBRASKA Southern Pines, N. Cc, 3 2 83 
Indianola, 8 6 Churches with les 
Spencer, 1 3 _ than three, “o4 43 


Conf., 182; Tot., 490. 
Total since Jan. 1: Conf., 6,020; Total; 12,496. 





Summer Siftings 
FROM MANY CONTEMPORARIES 


CHAINED TO THE IpEA.—“ How, in the 
name of all that is wonderful, did you induce 
Putter, the golf enthusiast, to go gunning with 
you?” 

“Why, [ told him that I was going to hunt 
lynx.”’ 

A Day Dream.—“ There’s no use talking,” 
said the man who sat on the piazza looking 
over his hotel bill, ‘Rip Van Winkle failed to 
appreciate his luck.”’ 

* Luck!” 

“Yes. Fancy a man being allowed to stay 
twenty years in the mountains without its cost- 
ing him a cent! ”’ 

TuAt’s ALL.—‘* Mrs. Young says she has 
solved the servant problem.” ‘*She’s a gen- 
ius! What’s the solution?’’ ‘‘ Why, she says 
all you’ve got to do is never find any fault, 
submit to everything, do as you’re told, keep 
out of the way, and pay good wages, with 
privileges, and you won’t have a bit of trou- 
ble.”’ 

NAUTICAL TERMS.—Stout Party (to bath- 
ing master): ‘Got a bathing suit for me? ” 

Bath Robe Man (looking him over): ‘I guess 
80. What’s your displacement? ”’ 

Wovu Lp BEA SILENT PARTNER.—“ Brother 
Hicks worthy, we may look for the usual liberal 
contribution from you for the preacher’s sal- 
ary this year, I presume? ”’ 

Brother Hicksworthy: “I don’t see how I 
can afford to give anything this year. 1l’ve 
got to pay taxes on $275,000 worth of personal 
property!” 

Trusty Sons.—‘* Why, Tommy! You and 
Willie ought to be ashamed not to give little 
sister any of your gumdrops.” ‘ Well, paw, 
you see me an’ Willie have formed a trust an’ 
she don’t belong.” 

EirneR Is Costiy.—Voyager: 
the vessel tip frightfully ? ”” 

Steward: “The vessel, mum, is trying to 
set a good example to the passengers.” 

RATHER COWARDLY.—Fair Maiden (a sum- 
_ boarder): “How savagely that cow looks 
atme!” 

Farmer Hayseed: 
mum.,”’ 

Fair Maiden: ‘‘Dear me! I knew it was 
a little out of fashion, but I didn’t suppose a 
country cow would notice it.” 

THERE’S THE RuB.—Summer Boarder: “I 
think, considering the price I pay and the 
poor accommodations you have, you might at 
least treat me with respect.” 

Mrs. Hayfork: “Well, mum, to tell the 
truth, I can’t feel much respect for people 
what pays the big prices I charge fer the sort 


“*Doesn’t 


‘It’s your red parasol, 








of accommydations I give.” 


Mieart Br E1rHer.—She: “A man called to- 
day who said he had just got back from the 
. Klondike.” 

. He: “What did he want—to buy the place 
or beg some old clothes?” 

ABROAD QUESTION.—Nell: “Nothing in 
this country seems good enough for Mame. 
She goes to Europe for gloves, gowns, hats 
and everything she wears.” 

Belle: ‘‘ Yes; she even goes abroad for her 
health.” i 








THis WILL INTEREST MANY.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


BEECHAM’s PILLs for distress after eating. 


SUPREME over pain. Strikes the root. Pond’s 
Extract. Refuse adulterated substitutes like cown- 
terfeit money. 


“CHILDREN were made for laughter.” Give 
them Mellin’s Food and see how happy and joyous 
they will be. 


THE WHOLE AT A GLANCE.—Clever persons will 
tell you that a cheval glass is worth a dozen small 
mirrors, for the only true conception you can get of 
your personal appearance is to see the whole ata 
glance. But when purchasing a cheval glass it isa 
good plan to get the full size 54-inch glass. Cheaper 
glasses reduce the size, which is a great mistake. 
The large glass is not beyond the reach of the most 
moderate purse if it is bought at the warerooms of 
the Paine Furniture Company on Canal Street. 
There is nothing like journeying to the wholesale 
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EUCALOL 
( U R E CATARRH 


COLDS 
EUCALOL has cured thousands, and will 


cure you. To prove its merits we. will —_ 
FREE on receipt of 4 cents in stam 
@ 25 cent paekage of EUCALOL. 
te EUCALOL CO., 108 Fulton St., New York. 
| 
Hay Fever ABSORBENT 
Asthma CURE. 
A scientific discovery which cures by absorption. A 
Home Treatment. 
m.} has never failed to make a complete cure of Hay 
er. 
For seventeen years I have suffered intensely with 
Hay Fever every year. Used every remedy in vain, 
Warner’s Absorbent Cure gave me immediate relief 
and made a complete cure jae one eek. 
E. C. SNIDER, Jackson, .-¥ - 
Warner’s Absorbent Cure ouved me of Asthma in ve 
days. ‘. had suffered for fifteen years. I have had no 
return MRS. SARAH oh LENN 
. Union St., Rochester, N. 


Send five dollars ae a Fe of Absorbent Peon, ‘(Sut- 
ficient to make a cure.) 


WARNER’S ABSORBENT CURE CO., B. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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section if one wants low prices. 


IT NEVER DISAPPOINTS.—People who are troubled 
with any disease caused or promoted by impure blood 
or a low state of the system may take Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla with the utmost confidence that its faithful use 
willeffectacure. Millions take it as a spring medicine, 
because they know by experience it is just what the 
system needs. 


Hoop’'s PILLS are the best family ~athartic and liver 
tonic. Gentle, reliable, sure. 





This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggestin sys- 


The 
8 of My 5 


tematic meth 
“s Harris 99 It was first publishe 
arr and abmasted w ie no. no- 
alts: 
Method of 
a | t ld. Price, 100 copies, 
Giving peso ae coplee’ $100" 


tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalisi, Boston, 


ing” in its present form have 
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Purity 


There is no question about the 
purity of KEYSTONE SILVER 


WHITE GELATINE. 
see it for yourself—see it in 


You can 


the brilliancy of its transparent 
shreds, see it in the clear, tempting 
dish of jelly as it is sent to the table. 
And it’s as reliable as it is pure. 


No disappointments, no fail- 
ures with 


KEYSTONE 


Silver White 


Gelatine 


It stands supreme among 
the best gelatines of 
the world. Keystone 
Silver White Gela- 
tine is used by all the 
famous chefs of America. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT 
THERE IS SCIENCE IN 
NEATNESS? BE WISE 
AND USE. 


SAPOLIO 















The Boston Book 


Containing matter relating to the SECOND INTEBNATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL, ai Boston, Massachusetts, U. 8. A., 20-28 
+ September, 1899, including the Program and list of Officers and Delegates; together with sketches of Boston and an account of its Congregational activities and some 
reference to other near-by points of Pilgrim and Puritan interest. 














THE -Boston Book has been prepared especially for the use of the Foreign and American Delegates to 
the coming International Congregational Council, to be held in Boston, Sept. 20-28, but it will have equal 
interest for EVERY CONGREGATIONALIST AND EVERY DESCENDANT OF THE PILGRIMS AND PwuRITANS, 

THE BOSTON BOOK contains: 

Elaborate Map in three colors, prepared especially for THE Boston Book. 

The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Boston ->- Congregational activities of Boston and Greater Boston — Literary 
and Educational Boston— The Work of tie Benevolent Societies whose headquarters are in the new Congre- 
gational House—Work of Other Denominations and Philanthropies. 

The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Cambridge—The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Salem—The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Plymouth 
—The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Andover—The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Concord and Lexington. 

The New Congregational House, with reproductions of the Historical Tablets. 

Officers and Committees of the International Council—Official List of Delegates—Program in detail. 

Business Directory of firms which supply the needs of Congregational churches and of individuals interested 
in them and in their history and literature. 








The Book has 236 pages and contains nearly 100 full-page illustrations. 








THE Boston Book will be ready Sept. 1. Orders received NOW. 


)@ The edition is printed from type and therefore is /imited. A copy will be presented to each delegate. ‘The rest of the 
edition is offered for sale and orders accompanied by cash will be filled as received until the edition is exhausted.@§ 


Price in paper, 30 cents, postpaid; in cloth, 75 cents, postpaid. 


aares THE BOSTON BOOK, 


Care THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 14 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 




















** YOURS 
FOR MUTUAL 
PROFIT’ 





Instantly Relieves 
Positively Cures 
Sunburn, Prickly Heat, Chafing 
Mosquito Bites, Insect Bites 
Inflammation and All Pain decay. 
All druggists. 25c. per bottle. Sample 


Pond’s Extract Co., 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. _¥ial Rubifoam mailed on receipt of *5 
's Oin Pa Pri gooey Re Address FE. W. Hoyt & Co., & a 


liquid dentifrice. 

It cleanses and 
beautifies the 

teeth — and stops 













Boe. per Jar, Trial size, 25c. All Draggists Beans me 

















